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PEABODY JOURNAL 
EDUCATION 


JULY, 1930 NUMBER 1 


THE RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO STUDENT 
TEACHING SUCCESS 


FREDERICK LAMSON WHITNEY 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 
and 


CLARK MELVILLE FRASIER 
State Teachers College, Cheney, Washington 


The results of the investigations which have attempted to study the relation- 
ship between intelligence and success in student teaching have been rather 
uniform. The evidence in each case points to the fact that there is little or no 
correlation between intelligence and success in student teaching. The table, 
columns 4 and 5, gives the coefficients, zero and first order, reported in six 
studies. 


The question naturally arises, ‘““Why is this the case?” Are we to assume 
that there is no relationship between intelligence and the ability to teach suc- 
cessfully in a teacher-training institution? Or, it may be that the intelligence 
tests used do not really measure teaching intelligence. Again, it may be pos- 
sible that our measures of student-teaching success are too subjective to be 
reliable. Perhaps those who rate student teachers are not trained sufficiently 
in recognizing and evaluating the factors which go to make up success or 
failure in student teaching. Finally, the results obtained may be due to certain 
defects within the investigation itself. That is, the subjects used in these 
studies may have been chosen in such a way as to include certain factors which 
have contributed to the low correlation. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF INTELLIGENCE AND STUDENT TEACHING 
SUCCESS AS REPORTED IN SIX STUDIES 


Coeitficients 
Study Test N | Zero | First | Student teaching 
Onder | Coder tome 
(a) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Whitney (b) Army Alpha 780 | .160 | .108 .343 
2. Pyle (c) Psychological tests (d) 357 | .153 .451 
3. Pyle (c) Psychological tests (d) 105 | .017 

4. Frasier (e) Army Alpha 70 |-.028 |-.082 .208 
5. Frasier (e) Thurstone 82] .353 | .298 -249 
6. Present study Thurstone 100 | .238 |-.024 -472 
7. Present study Thurstone 70 | .222 |-.022 .519 
Total 1564 | .160 |-.022 -400 


a. College grades held constant. 


b. Whitney, F. L. The Prediction of Teaching Success. Journal of Educational Re- 
search Monograph, No. 6. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1924. 


c. Pyle, W. H. “The Relation between Intelligence and Teaching Success.” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 14, pp. 257-267 (April, 1928). 


d. A series of psychological tests were given to this group as a measure of intelligence. 


e. Frasier, C. M. The Selection of the Student Teacher. Unpublished Master of Arts 
Thesis, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 1928. 


It was the consideration of this last statement which prompted the present 
study. In choosing the students to be used, therefore, a careful selection was 
made from the enrollment of Colorado State Teachers College with the idea 
of eliminating as many factors as possible which might influence the relation- 
ship between intelligence and student-teaching success. It was decided to take 
only those students enrolled in the two-year course who had taken their student 
teaching in grades 4, 5, and 6, thus eliminating the kindergarten, primary, and 
junior and senior high school groups. An examination of the records in the 
office of the Director of Training yielded the names of 170 students who had 
taken student teaching in these grades between September, 1926, and June, 
1929. This group happened to be all women, thus eliminating sex differences. 
Next, those students were selected who entered college immediately upon 
graduating from high school. Students who had had previous teaching ex- 
perience were eliminated. Finally, only those students were chosen who were 
born between the years of 1905 and 1909, thus limiting the range of ages to 
four years. After this sifting process was completed, there remained 100 
names. Thus, it will be noted, a number of variables were held constant; sex, 
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teaching experience, any general growth which might have been gained by 
allowing a period of a year or more to elapse between high school graduation 
and college entrance. Further, the students were nearly the same age and 
taught in a grade range of three grades. 


The seventy students eliminated by the above process differed widely in 


age and in amount of previous teaching experience. These were used as a 
control group. 


The following data were secured from the office of the registrar: (1) rating 
in student teaching, (2) score on the Thurstone intelligence examination, and 
(3) the average of all grades in college courses. 


To determine the relationship between the variables for which measures 
had been obtained, the correlation technic was used, and the following co- 
efficients of correlation of order zero were discovered. 


For the selected group of 100 students, the Pearson product moment co- 
efficients of correlation were: 


Student teaching and intelligence................ 238 
Student teaching and average grades............. 472 
Intelligence and average .500 
For the control group of 70 students, the coefficients were: 
Student teaching and intelligence................ 222 
Student teaching and average grades............. 519 


Intelligence and average grades 


.507 

In order to rule out the effect which grades might have upon the relation- 
ship between student teaching and intelligence, coefficients of correlation of 
the next higher order were calculated with results as follows: 

For the selected group of 100 students, the coefficients of correlation of the 
first order were: 

Student teaching and intelligence with grades 
held constant 


For the control group of 70 students, the coefficients of correlation of the 
first order were: 


Student teaching and intelligence with grades 


When we compare the coefficients of correlation discovered for these two 
groups described above, it is evident that the careful selection of cases had no 
apparent effect upon the results, as the two sets of coefficients are almost ex- 
actly the same. Age and experience evidently do not effect the relationship 
between intelligence and student teaching success. That is, the student teacher 
who has had teaching experience prior to her student teaching has no ad- 
vantage over the student teachers who have had no teaching experience. Like- 
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wise, the age of the student teacher does not seem to effect her chances for 
success in student teaching. 


By using the method of partial correlation to hold constant the effect of 
college grades, the coefficients become negative. Apparently, then, whatever 
relationship was found between intelligence and student teaching was not really 
due to intelligence, but rather to the influence of college grades. 


The present study verifies the results of the previous investigations as 
shown by the close agreements between the coefficients of correlation of the 
present study, as compared with those reported in the table. 


It would seem that the results of the six studies here reported, which in- 
volve 1565 subjects, might be regarded as somewhat conclusive evidence re- 
garding the relationship between intelligence and student teaching. The in- 
vestigation, then, seems to warrant the following conclusions: 


1. There is little relationship between intelligence as measured by the 
tests used and student teaching success. 


2. Achievement in college academic subjects as measured by teachers’ 
marks is more significant as a means of predicting success in student teaching 
than is intelligence. 


3. It is probably safe to conclude from this evidence that the intelligence 
tests used are not good measures of teaching intelligence no matter how well 
they may measure abstract intelligence. 


4. In a selected group such as that studied, it appears that, given enough 
intelligence to graduate successfully, added intelligence as measured by tests 
used has little effect upon student teaching success. 


5. The very careful selection of cases had no apparent effect upon the 
correlation between intelligence and student teaching success. 


Finally, in the matter of selecting student teachers, this study seems to 
indicate two things: first, that the intelligence tests which are now in use are of 
little value in predicting student teaching success. The high correlation between 
academic achievement and intelligence as measured by these tests and the cor- 
respondingly low correlation between student teaching success and intelligence 
seems to point to the fact that there may be different kinds of intelligence. 
What these tests measure is academic or abstract intelligence, and not teaching 
intelligence. Teaching is a complex social activity. Research needs to be done 
-in this connection in an attempt to devise a type of test which will measure 
social or teaching intelligence, which will do the job as well as the existing tests 
do for abstract, or academic, intelligence. Second, it would be valuable to 
attempt to make rating of student teaching as objective as possible by setting 
up more definite outcomes or goals for student teaching. 
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RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE FROM 
COUNTY LIBRARIES AIDED BY THE 
JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 


JACKSON E. TOWNE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


On October 30, 1917, the Julius Rosenwald Fund was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Illinois. Its chartered purpose is “the well-being of 
mankind.” For ten years the Fund limited its activities almost exclusively to 
the Negro rural school program. Then, on January 1, 1928, the Fund was 
reorganized. Mr. Rosenwald became Chairman of the Board, the administra- 
tion was placed in the hands of a president and staff of officials on a full-time 
basis, and a Board of ten Trustees was created. 

It was partly because the Secretary of the American Library Association, 
Mr. Carl Milam, was able to convince the officials of the Rosenwald Fund that 
rural school libraries receive the best leadership from county librarians that 
the Fund voted to set aside a half million dollars for the stimulation of county 
libraries in the Southern section. The Fund was committed to such a program 
in June, 1928. Specific appropriations were not voted until May, 1929. 

Accordingly, the county library program of the Fund was inaugurated only 
last spring and some county libraries granted appropriations have only recently 
completed their campaigns for local support and received their first quarterly 
payment from the Fund’s Chicago office. It has been planned for the Fund to 
aid approximately two demonstration county libraries in each Southern State, 
but as yet only nine such libraries in seven states are on the Fund’s books. 
One of the stipulations of aid is that service “to all elements of the population 
shall be equal but adapted to the needs of each element.” Book service to rural 
schools is thus included, but the Fund has not undertaken to dictate in any 
detailed way the manner in which such service shall be worked out by the in- 
dividual county librarian. County libraries receiving Fund aid have developed 
rural school service in accordance with the limitations and the opportunities of 
local conditions. There are a variety of types of service and all the general 
principles which appear best for Southern county librarians to follow regarding 
book service to rural schools are not yet apparent. 

Southern rural high schools are faced with specific library standards adopted 
by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
Membership in the so-called Southern Association, involving accreditation, is 
by no means complete on the part of Southern rural high schools, but many 
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schools incapable of achieving membership in the Southern Association are 
striving to meet the essential standards as soon as possible. 


The high school library standards for the South were but recently adopted, 
and it was found necessary to extend the time limit in which they must be met 
at the recent annual meeting of the Southern Association held in Lexington, 
Kentucky. Accreditation of Negro high schools has not been provided, but 
it seems likely that provision for this will be made within a few years. 

In the 1928 proceedings of the Southern Association there is a record of a 
resolution for a committee to determine, among other matters: “Whether or 
not, in those counties in which there is library service, the title to the school 
library must be held by the school itself, rather than the county library, pro- 
vided the collection of books placed in the school is permanent and selected 
from the Association’s approved lists, upon recommendation from school 
authorities.” 

The above matter was “left open for investigation” at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Association. This presents another reason why it remains 
difficult as yet to define general principles which appear best for Southern 
county libraries to follow regarding book service to rural schools. 


In the nine county libraries receiving aid from the Rosenwald Fund the 
school service has been developed in accordance with the limitations or possi- 
bilities of local conditions. The sources of local funds have varied and should 
be considered in each case before any particular type of service being rendered 
is described. The general stipulations of the Rosenwald Fund regarding aid 
to county libraries are as follows: 

(1) That the library serve adequately all the people of the county, rural and urban, 
Negro and white. By “adequate” is meant that the total budget for service, including 
the Rosenwald help, shall be at least equal to fifty cents per capita of the total population 
of the county; that the service to all elements of the population shall be equal but adapted 
to the needs of each element. 


(2) All the public library facilities of the county shall be co-ordinated under one head, 
who shall be a trained librarian. 


(3) That the money appropriated by the Rosenwald Fund and the money matched by 
the Fund shall be used entirely for service, which is interpreted to include books, salaries, 
general maintenance and book trucks, but not buildings, grounds, or equipment other than 
the book trucks. 

(4) That the county shall provide suitable housing for the library. 


If all of the above conditions are met by a favored applicant, the Rosenwald 
Fund makes appropriations, matching appropriations from the county and 
cities of the county, over and above the total annual appropriations from local 
sources before the agreement with the Fund. 


The usual scale of matching is one dollar from the Fund for one dollar from 
local sources, for each of the first two years ; one dollar from the Fund for two 
dollars from local sources for the third and fourth years; one dollar from the 
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Fund to match four from local sources for the fifth year. The following nine 
counties have been granted appropriations from the Fund, and stimulated 
thereby, have been able to carry through successful campaigns for local sup- 


APPROPRIATION 
COUNTY COUNTY SEAT STATE 

FROM FUND 
Lexington. .... North Carolina.......... 20,000 
Mecklenburg........ Charlotte...... North Carolina.......... 80,000 
Columbia. ..... South Carolina.......... 75,000 
Hamilton........... Chattanooga. 80,000 


Sums contributed locally to match the first annual payments from the Fund 
have been derived from a variety of sources, and frequently, be it-noted, from 
the county and city boards of education. An enumeration of local sources 
drawn upon by the first five county libraries aided by the Fund includes the 
following: Police Jury, City, Parish School Board, County Commissioners, 
City Council, Public Subscription, County Board of Commissioners, County 


Board of Education, City Commissioner of Department of Education, County 
Court. 


Last winter the Consultant in Library Service of the Fund sent out a request 
for a one-page report from each of the Rosenwald county libraries on service 
to rural schools. Information was sought regarding such points as the num- 
ber, types, and enrollments of the schools; sizes of the book collections; the 
various sources of the collections, when there were various sources ; the nature 
of the supervision of the libraries; state and Southern Association standards 
met by the arrangement ; circulation figures ; relations with the county branches 
and the main library. 


Reports from each county library were received and the difficulty of col- 
lecting uniform data on the entire question can be seen as soon as any two 
reports are perused. Brief selections from only four reports are here quoted. 
It must be borne in mind that Davidson County Library is small, while Meck- 
lenburg, Hamilton, and Knox County Libraries are centered in long-established 
public library systems, in Charlotte, Chattanooga, and Knoxville, each a large 
county seat. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY LIBRARY, NORTH CAROLINA 


“By placing a collection of 160 volumes and giving instruction as to the care of the 
books and the keeping of the records, we were able then to give our time to the big task of 
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getting more books ready for other schools. As fast as several hundred would be put 
through the needed processes, these were taken to that part of the county most remote 
from the Central Library. Distance, community stations, and the small staff were taken 
into consideration when the schedule was drawn up for a visit to two schools each day. 
Starting with Wallburg, September 26, we were able to complete the whole circuit of 
schools (fifteen in number) by December 9, 1929. Book selection, ordering, cataloguing, 
and the mechanical preparation all had to be done at the same time, continuing a bi-weekly 
visit to the schools as they were served. 


“Wallburg is the only school which takes care of its own circulation. The truck visits 
this school, makes an exchange, or adds to the collection just as the service is rendered 
any other school where the circulation of books is made individually from the truck. Our 
supply of books for the grades below the fourth is too small, therefore we leave with each 
teacher of these grades a collection of books of her own selection and the number is 
about half the class registration. Very satisfactory reports have been received both from 


the children and teachers. Some of the youngsters report reading two and three books 
within the two weeks period. 


“The total number of pupils registered in these schools is 5,835, and we have 1,647 
registered pupils who borrow direct from the truck. This, of course, does not include the 
young readers who use the collection left with the teachers. The average circulation for 
each school would be between 160 and 170. But when a school will jump from 91 the 


first week to 387 the third visit, then we feel certain the average at the end of the year 
will be far ahead of 160 to 170.” 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY LIBRARY, NORTH CAROLINA 


“The Charlotte Public Library conducts a graded course of instruction in the use of 
books and library tools from the fourth grade through high schools in ten of the county 
schools. All high school seniors are brought to the Main Library for a final lesson in the 
use and care of books and the library. A list of the county schools is here given, together 
with the number of volumes in the library of each and the student enrollment of each. All 
of the school libraries are classified and catalogued. An asterisk before the name of the 
school indicates that it has the services of a librarian one day each week.” 


SCHOOLS VOLUMES STUDENTS SCHOOLS VOLUMES STUDENTS 
*Berryhill 1,382 528 Newell 438 298 
*Clear Creek 425 218 *Oakhurst 1,135 431 
*Cornclius 1,020 593 *Paw Creek 885 720 
*Derita 665 449 Pineville 174 378 

Hickory Grove 347 285 Sardis 357 156 
*Hoskins 602 484 Sharon 427 128 

Long Creek 1,146 431 Steele Creek 71 241 
* Matthews 510 442 *Thomasboro 415 540 

Mint Hill 343 345 *Woodlawn 565 254 


HAMILTON COUNTY LIBRARY, TENNESSEE 


“In every rural high school of Hamilton County there is a branch of the Chattanooga 
Public Library which has a permanent book stock, supplying both school and community, 
in all but the largest county school, Central High School, which functions as a school 
library only. 

“The Library supplies books and part of the salary of the teacher-librarian for her 
service to the community, and according to recent contract with the Hamilton County 
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Board of Education, the Library and the Board of Education will share equally the cost 
of equipment. 


“The Hamilton County Board of Education pays for one-fourth of the teacher- 
librarian’s time in the high schools requiring part-time service and all of the salaries in 
the high schools which serve the school public only. 


“State and Southern Association standards are being met and will be completed at the 
end of the five-year development program recently undertaken. 


“Through the County Extension Department of the Chattanooga Public Library, 
thirty-nine elementary schools were served during the past year from a book stock of 
3,054 volumes. The loans were made to teachers who served as voluntary librarians. A 
total book issue of 59,760 was attained during the year, ending September 30, 1929.” 


KNOX COUNTY LIBRARY, TENNESSEE 


“The first step towards building a county-wide service was to buy a one-half ton 
Chevrolet truck and fit it with book shelves and glass doors. When completed it had a 
carrying capacity on the shelves of 400 books and as many more inside the truck. Then 
as the county schools opened in August and September, we visited them, made talks about 
books and reading, and explained that the “book hack” would visit the larger schools 
regularly every two weeks with its library-on-wheels. Teachers were no les$ eager than 
children for the truck’s first visit, for to many it meant the provision for the first time in 
their lives of a comparatively adequate supply of longed-for reading matter. So prompt 
and enthusiastic was their co-operation that within two months forty-five schools were 
being served regularly from the truck and three thousand county school children were 
registered library borrowers. 


“The county library service program includes, in addition to this truck service: (1) 
assistance to individual schools in organizing and administering their own libraries and 
the liberal loan of book deposits to such libraries; (2) developing community libraries for 
non-school readers, both old and young; (3) extensive use of classroom collections, 
especially in schools which cannot now be served by truck; and (4) developing truck 
stations for vacation time reading. The ccunty book collection now contains three thousand 
volumes ; there are approximately five thousand county borrowers, twice as many as when 
the truck started and their number is being increased monthly by the hundreds.” 


The use of the school library as a public library branch for service to adults 
is of course open to serious question. The trend today is away from the con- 
trol of the city high school library by the public library. A “Policy Com- 
mittee” has been appointed by the President of the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation and the following recommendations for the guidance of Southern 
librarians and for three of the educational foundations aiding library develop- 
ment in the South are of special significance in relation to rural school service 
from county libraries as aided by the Julius Rosenwald Fund: 


“With the impetus given to the development of high school libraries by the library 
standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools an urgent need 
has arisen for supervision of this library development in each state in order to aid high 
schools in their efforts to establish and build their libraries to meet the accrediting standards. 
The Policy Committee recommends a Supervisor of High School Libraries for each state, 
such a person to be trained and experienced librarian appointed with the approval of the 
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State Library Commission or Board where such a body exists, but to be attached to the 
State Department of Education in each instance.” 


* * * * 


“The committee attempts to define the relation of school library service and public 
library service in view of the common tendency for each type of library to assume the 
functions of the other. It is agreed that a school library is essentially a laboratory for 
school work and that its function should therefore be related chiefly to the school curriculum, 
more especially in junior and senior high schools. On the other hand, it is agreed that the 
promotion of recreational reading and the development of the voluntary reading habit are 
important functions of all school libraries, more especially in elementary schools. It is 
therefore agreed finally that where both types of libraries exist independently in a com- 
munity, the best policy to adopt in order to avoid duplication of work and of costs is to 
let the public library supply the recreational reading that is provided in the school libraries, 
and in most instances to let the public library provide elementary schools with their entire 
library service as fast as library service may be provided in the grades.” 


Enough has been quoted, we trust, to indicate quite definitely the nature of 
rural school service from county libraries aided by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 


together with the many problems involved in developing an ideal service of 
this nature. 


In conclusion, mention should be made of a recently issued “High School 
Library List” of books prepared by officials of the Rosenwald Fund. This 
list has been submitted for additions or deletions to the Southern State De- 
partments of Education, including several State High School Supervisors and 
State Librarians, and has been approved by those agencies. 
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THE SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


W. W. CARPENTER 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


According to a recent editorial in the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, one of the most important developments in American education in the 
last decade is the increase in the participation of the teacher in the administra- 
tive activities of the school.1_ This increased participation has come about in 
recognition of the service that teachers can render, and must render, if the 
school is to be conducted successfully. A modern school system is a co-opera- 
tive enterprise. Its functioning cannot be delegated to any one person or small 
group of persons and ignore all other members of the staff. The problems of 
each teacher are the problems of the system. Success in the enterprise can be 
brought about only when each member of the staff feels that he personally is 
partly responsible for the smoothness with which the school runs. In the light 
of this responsibility, teachers should take pride in carrying out the policies of 
the school. They should recognize that in addition to their classroom duties 
they have other duties to be executed. They should perform these duties 


willingly and earnestly, for the success of the school depends upon the co- 
operation of the staff. 


In many schools participation is a one-sided process. Teachers are always 
executing, always carrying out. They are never asked for an opinion or for a 
suggestion. “Theirs is but to do and die; theirs is not to reason why.” Is 
there any wonder that this type of teacher participation is doomed to failure? 

The type of participation that counts is two-sided. It offers something as 
well as receives. It offers to teachers an opportunity to assist in the deter- 
mination of those policies that they are expected to execute. Bursch in a 
recent article says :? 


“Participation must be based upon co-operation in the pursuit of a common aim 
co-operately arrived at.” 

Teachers are often as well-trained as their executive officers. Even when 
they are not so well-trained, they have a point of view that is very valuable and 
wholesome. They are in immediate contact with the pupil and know the prob- 
lem first-hand. The administrator, it is true, is only one step removed from the 


Editorial, “Teacher Participation,” The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (January, 1929), p. 16. 

*Bursch, C. W., “Principles of Teacher Participation in the Administration of the 
Small High School,” The American School Board Journal (December, 1928), pp. 41-42, 
116. 
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classroom situation, but often that step affects his vision of the problem. 
This point of view does not say: “Do away with administrators.” What it 
does say is: “Mr. Administrator, you cannot possibly run this school efficiently 
without the co-operation of your classroom teachers. It never has been done, 
and it never will be done. It’s an impossible task, Mr. Administrator; you 
have people on your staff who have been highly trained for the work that they 
are doing. Often they know more about it than you do. Why not secure their 
co-operation by recognizing that they, too, are interested in the problems of 
the school. They will gladly co-operate if given a chance, but co-operation 
cannot come from them alone. You, too, must co-operate.” 


Bursch presents another principle which will help to solve this problem :* 


“Each teacher should be guaranteed an easy, officially recognized channel through which 
he may bring facts and suggestions to the administration for the good of the school.” 


Teachers who realize that they have an opportunity of offering sugges- 
tions and who realize that if these suggestions are good they will be used 
and credit for them will be acknowledged never object to carrying out the 
routine policies of the school. They assume, as they should, a sense of owner- 
ship, a sense of responsibility which is well expressed by Bursch when he says :* 

“Participation is essentially an attitude of mind, not a form of organization.” 


The officer of the small school system reads of teachers’ councils, senates, 
and advisory groups, and he is apt to say: “Oh, that’s all right for the large 
school, but not for us.”” Those who have reached this conclusion should con- 
sider very carefully the last named principle of Bursch. Complex organization 
may not be required to develop an “attitude of mind.” Possibly the complex 
organization interferes with the “attitude of mind.” 


A recent magazine carries the following interesting story :5 


“Nearly everybody has heard of the famous John H. Patterson, founder of the 
National Cash Register Company. But I dare say that few people are aware of the fact 
that entire credit is due Mr. Patterson for originating the modern ‘suggestion system.’ 
He developed a system for his own employees which was the forerunner of all suggestion 
systems today. 

“One of Mr. Patterson’s workmen told him about thirty-five years ago—in 1894—that 
he had an idea which he believed was of value to the National Cash Register Company. 
Mr. Patterson said: ‘Why not make your suggestions in writing, if only to show your 
foreman you are capable of holding a better position?’ 

“To this the man replied: ‘What's the use? If I did, the foreman would take all the 
credit.’ 


“Mr. Patterson saw the situation as viewed by the workman and that conversation 
resulted in a suggestion system which he immediately put into operation. His idea was 
that the system should benefit both the company and the employees. 


*Loc. cit. 

‘Loc. cit. 

*Schaphorst, W. F., “Who Originated the Suggestion System?” School Science and 
Mathematics (March, 1930), p. 294. 
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“The system ‘worked.’ It worked so well that nearly every institution of today, large 
and small, has a suggestion system patterned very much after that conceived by Mr. 
Patterson. Employees are invited to drop suggestions into boxes that are provided in 


several places about the plant. Every suggestion is considered, and those that are adopted 
are paid for. 


“It is usually found that the suggestion system is decidedly profitable. For example, 
I have before me a report concerning one large company which considered over 12,000 
suggestions in one year and adopted over 3,000 of them. The amount of money paid for 
each suggestion averaged nearly $13.00. It was estimated that each suggestion during one 
year effected an average saving of over $130.00. Based on the amount earned per sug- 
gestion it is easy to figure that the total earnings during that year alone amounted to about 


$400,000.” 

In the past we have learned a great deal from the way industry conducts its 
affairs. We have modeled many of our school relationships, such as the board 
to the superintendent, and the superintendent to the staff, on relationships 
suggested by business organizations. Here possibly is another valuable plan: 
“The suggestion system.” It is possible that we as school people have confused 
“participation” and “organization.” At any rate the successful participation 
of a staff in administrative activities is possible without excessive organization. 
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THE ALABAMA CURRICULUM PROGRAM* 


H. L. CASWELL 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The Alabama State Board of Education, on recommendation of the State 
Superintendent, is required to appoint a Committee on Courses of Study whose 
duty it is to prepare or cause to be prepared a state course of study for ele- 
mentary schools. Last year this committee was provided with a full-time 
secretary, a woman of wide experience and excellent training, who has taken 
active charge of curriculum construction work and the preparation of a revised 
course of study. 

Following the appointment of the secretary to the Course of Study Com- 
mittee, the State Superintendent requested and secured curriculum consultant 
service from the Division of Surveys and Field Studies of George Peabody 
College for Teachers. It became the task of the secretary to the State Course 
of Study Committee and the curriculum consultant to organize and administer 
a curriculum program which would unify the materials which had been in 
process of development and continue the work of curriculum construction on 
a plan which would result in the publication of a revised course of study for 
the elementary schools of the State. 


The task of planning the curriculum construction program was approached 
with the point of view that a course of study is effective just to the extent that 
it influences classroom procedures. In brief, it became the ambition of those 
directing the curriculum construction work in Alabama to develop a State 
Course of Study which would be a valuable guide in classroom procedures and 
which would be used widely by the teachers of the State; a course of study 
which would help supervisors plan sound supervisory programs; a course of 
study which would give administrators a unified view of the basic educational 
program which should be provided. 


Two phases of the Alabama curriculum program are discussed in this paper ; 
first, the administrative organization and, second, the relation of the program 
to local school systems. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The first step in developing the administrative organization was the defini- 
tion of guiding principles. The complete observance of these principles, from 


*Paper read before the Administration Section of the Tennessee State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, April 17, 1930. 
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the point of view of those directing the Alabama program, would provide an 
ideal administrative organization. As would be expected, the demands of prac- 
tical situations made certain compromises necessary in the application of these 
principles. Each principle is discussed briefly and the extent to which the 
Alabama organization observed each is described. 

Principle One: Responsibility should be centered in one person who is an 
agent of the State Superintendent. The appointment of a full-time secretary 
to the Course of Study Committee has already been discussed. This secretary 
was made a regular member of the Elementary Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and received direct authority from the head of that division 
and the State Superintendent. She was given full charge of curriculum work 
for the elementary schools and was held responsible for all phases of the con- 
struction program. She reported to the Course of Study Committee through 
the State Superintendent. 

Principle Two: Many members of all interested educational groups in the 
state should participate in the work. During the past ten years numerous city 
school systems have engaged in extensive curriculum construction programs. 
Many of these cities have achieved significant success in making curriculum 
construction a vitalizing force in their school systems and the course of study 
a valuable guide to teachers and supervisors. This group of cities has almost 
unanimously accepted the principle that all members of the teaching staff 
should have a part in curriculum construction. Obviously, a state program 
cannot include all the teachers, supervisors, and administrators in the state; 
but, just as obviously, it can include a great many members of the respective 
educational groups of a state. 


Several advantages result from the observance of this principle. The 
effective use of a course of study depends upon the knowledge which teachers 
have of it and the interest they have in making it a success. One of the best 
ways to give teachers a knowledge of what is in the course of study and an 
interest in its efficient use is to give them a part in its production. 


It is sometimes contended that courses of study produced with teacher 
participation are not so good as those produced by experts. It is very possible 
that courses of study produced by experts are better when measured by rating 
scales, but this does not necessarily mean that they are better for given situa- 
tions. The ultimate test of a coure of study is the degree to which teachers 
use it as a guide for classroom instruction. The experience of city school 
systems indicates that courses of study made with teacher participation meet 
this test more fully than those produced by experts only. Furthermore, it 
seems probable that a course of study produced through the pooled experiences 
and energies of many workers will more nearly meet group needs than one 
produced by a single individual or a small committee. 

Another important advantage gained by observing this principle is the 
training in service for those who engage in the work. The problems of cur- 
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riculum construction are so vital that those who take an active part in attempt- 
ing to solve them must necessarily broaden greatly their concept of the work 
of teaching and their knowledge of methods of solving the problems which 
they meet. To make teachers and supervisors aware of the real problems in- 
volved in teaching and to get them to attempt to solve these problems is a big 
step in the development of good teaching. No teacher can work effectively on 
a curriculum construction program without facing problems relating to in- 
struction and attempting to solve them. 


The extent to which the Alabama organization included members from the 
various educational groups in the state may be judged from the following 
list of workers who participated in the program: 


Members of the State Department.............-.0ececeeceeccees 4 
1 


The degree of interest which teachers, supervisors, and Teachers College 
faculty members have shown in the Alabama curriculum program is gratifying. 
In fact, even pupils have become interested in doing work for the course of 
study. One county supervisor was met on the playground of a particular 
school by a group of sixth-grade pupils who asked her if she had come to work 
on course of study material. When she answered yes, they informed her that 
they were working “mighty hard” on their project to make it good enough to 
use in the course of study. 

In numerous conferences county supervisors have said: “What we are 
doing may not be very good for the course of study, but it is surely doing our 
teachers and us a lot of good.” There is evidence that many teachers have 
renewed their interest in good instruction and intensified their study of the 


objectives of teaching, the materials of instruction, and the children they have 
to teach. 


The experience in Alabama, thus far, strengthens the conviction that the 
best way to get teachers and supervisors interested in a curriculum program is 
to give them a part in it. Those in charge of the work feel that this co-opera- 
tive method of developing a course of study has already justified itself through 


the change in teaching procedures and attitudes by numbers of teachers and 
supervisors. 


Principle Three: Responsibility for specific parts of the work should be 
assigned to small committees. It is often stated that those things which are 
everybody’s business are nobody’s business. This applies especially where a 
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large number of people are engaged in an undertaking. Since a relatively 
large group of teachers, supervisors, and subject matter specialists were em- 
ployed in the Alabama program it was recognized that special care must be 
exercised to organize these groups so that responsibility could be fixed for 
specific parts of the work. The committee organization is as follows: 


Central Administrative Committee—The Central Administrative Com- 
mittee is composed of the State Superintendent, the director of Elementary 
Education, the Secretary of the Course of Study Committee, the curriculum 
consultant, and the five state regional supervisors. It is the task of this com- 
mittee to supervise the general field work, to accept individual responsibilities 
for supervising sub-committees, to review the material submitted for the course 
of study by sub-committees and to prepare this material for publication. 


Central Subject Committces——The county supervisors and city supervisors 
are formed into Central Subject Committees. Each of these committees is 
under the chairmanship of a member of the Central Administrative Committee. 
Each of these Central Subject Committees is provided with one or more subject 
matter specialists who serve as committee consultants. Practically all of these 
subject matter specialists are from Alabama State Teachers Colleges. 


These Central Subject Committees are responsible for the preparation of 
the course of study in their respective subject fields. The manner in which 
these committees have worked has depended upon the size of the committee. 
In each case definite assignments of work based largely upon the interest of 
the respective committee members have been made. 


Special Subject Committees ——The respective members of the general sub- 
ject committees, who are county and city supervisors, formed a number of 
Special Subject Committees of which they acted as chairmen. The member- 
ship of these Special Subject Committees is largely classroom teachers with 
a few school principals and Teachers College faculty members. It has been 
the task of these Special Subject Committees, usually composed of from three 
to twelve members, to work out the specific problems for which their respec- 
tive chairmen accepted responsibility from the Central Subject Committee. 
Institutes and supervisory programs in many counties were developed around 
these problems. 


This, in brief, describes the committee organization used in Alabama. It 
has been reasonably successful in fixing responsibility for specific parts of the 
work. As in the case of each of the principles, certain compromises were 
necessitated by practical conditions which somewhat limited the effectiveness 
of the work. 


A very important part of this committee organization was the provision 
for committee conferences. Approximately $2,000 has been used for com- 
mittee conferences and the traveling expenses of the secretary to the Course 
of Study Committee and the curriculum consultant. Experience with these 
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conferences leads to the opinion that they can be made a most effective means 
of encouraging educational progress in a state. 

Principle Four: The services of subject matter and curriculum specialists 
should be employed. The description of the Alabama committee organization 
has already made clear the extent to which the services of subject matter 
specialists were provided for the several committees. Members of the State 
Teachers College faculties in Alabama co-operated in splendid fashion on this 
work. The Alabama organization, however, did not make it possible to take 
full advantage of their services because of limited funds for traveling expenses. 

The Alabama program would have been materially strengthened by the 
use of a larger number of specialists from outside the state. 


Principle Five: Classroom teachers should have a large part in organizing 
and passing on all curriculum material. The point of view leading to the state- 
ment of this principle was made clear in the discussion of principle two. If it 
is hoped to influence vitally classroom instruction by developing a course of 
study which teachers will use extensively, then the best means of assuring the 
realization of that hope is to get classroom teachers to try out the materials 
which are prepared for the course of study. Most of the material included in 


the Alabama course of study was developed and passed on by the teachers of 
the state. 


Principle Six: Curriculum construction should be continuous. Those in 
charge of the Alabama curriculum program agree that state courses of study 
must be based upon a continuous curriculum construction program if they are 
to reach maximum effectiveness. The state course of study which is based 
upon sporadic attempts at curriculum construction by poorly organized work- 
ers cannot possibly present the specifications for a rounded curriculum. It 
seems that there is no field in which the state could better afford to exert its 
leadership than in the field of curriculum making. Certainly there is no field 
which would bring the state in as vital touch with the actual process of instruc- 
tion. Only when state courses of study are based upon well-rounded continuous 
curriculum construction programs will it be possible for them to make their 
maximum contribution to educational progress in the state. 

In Alabama we do not know as yet what provision will be made to carry 
on the work of curriculum construction following the publication of the course 
of study now being developed. 


RELATION OF THE STATE TO LOCALITIES 


The specific relationship which should exist between the Alabama curri- 
culum program and local school systems has not been defined by State officials. 
What is said concerning this relationship is based upon observation of the 
State curriculum program and the State financing program. 


Although education is a function of the state large control of certain phases 
has been delegated to localities. Localities, in all states, have come to guard 
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these delegated powers zealously. Recent definitions of state minimum pro- 
grams have limited local control in certain respects. This limiting of local 
control has extended to phases of the curriculum and has caused the localities 
in certain states to view with suspicion state curriculum construction pro- 
grams. Thus a clearly defined and well recognized basis is needed upon which 
to establish the relationship of state curriculum programs to localities. Such 
a basis is provided by the application of two generally accepted principles which 
govern the educational relationship of the state to localities: (1) “equalization 
of educational opportunity,” and (2) “encouragement of progress.” 


The first of these principles, “equalization of educational opportunity,” 
operates in the form of a state mandatory function. The Educational Finance 
Inquiry? clarified this principle by defining its implied obligations to the state: 
(1) to provide equal educational opportunity up to a prescribed minimum, (2) 
to adjust the cost of said minimum program so as to bear equally upon all lo- 
calities in the state, and (3) to provide for adequate supervision and control 
of the schools. The first obligation necessitates the definition of a minimum 
program by the state. The terms in which the minimum program is defined 
represent the state’s mandatory educational program. From the standpoint of 
the state curriculum program the problem is: to what extent may curriculum 
materials be made mandatory by being included in the definition of the mini- 
mum program? 


The answer to this question is to be found in an elaboration of the basic 
principle upon which the minimum program is based. 


The equality of educational opportunity is defined by Mort as meaning 
that 


“each individual should have an equal opportunity for the development of his abilities and 
aptitudes for happy and successful living.” 

Strayer expresses the same concept of the meaning of the term when he 
states : 

“The schools of a democracy should offer to each pupil those unique opportunities for 
acquiring skills, for practice in precise thinking, and for growth in power of appreciation 
which are attainable for one of his intelligence.’” 

From these definitions it seems clear that the minimum program must be 
defined so as to necessitate the adjustment of instruction to the needs of in- 
dividual pupils. Any part of the definition which would defeat this end would 
make inoperative the basic principle which requires the provision of the mini- 
mum program. 


Thus we come to this conclusion. The generally accepted principle of 
“equalization of educational opportunity” should be directly applied to cur- 


4G. D. Strayer and R. M. Haig, The Financing of Education in the State of New York. 
Macmillan Company, 1923. 

*Paul R. Mort, The Individual Pupil. American Book Company, 1928. 

"Ibid, p. 5 (Editor’s Introduction). 
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riculum materials to determine whether or not such materials may be made a 
part of the state’s minimum program. We would apply this principle in 
somewhat the following form: a state may make mandatory such curriculum 


materials as will guarantee the adjustment of instruction to the abilities of in- 
dividual pupils. 


Thus a basis is provided for determining what curriculum materials a state 
may make mandatory. The extent to which a particular state should make 
given curriculum materials mandatory is further dependent upon whether the 
particular state equalizes the cost of a minimum program which can include 
such materials. This phase of the problem relates to the financing obligations 
of the state and will not be considered further. 


The principle just discussed defines the relationship of the state to localities 
from the side of the state’s mandatory function. The second principle, “en- 
couragement of progress,” defines the relationship from the side of the state’s 
leadership function. This principle obligates the state to encourage localities 
to exceed the state minimum program, the program which the state makes 
mandatory. It is under the operation of this principle that most state curricu- 
lum work must be done. Curriculum materials which may not be required 
under the principle of “equalization of educational opportunity” may be of 
great value in encouraging progress when presented to localities as sugges- 
tions. The principle of “encouragement of progress” may be applied to 
curriculum materials as follows: a state should make available curriculum 
materials which will encourage local progress. Observation of the Alabama 
program showed that these two principles were used to determine the relation- 
ship of the state to localities in connection with most phases of the work. 


Curriculum materials may be divided into four general classifications: (1) 
objectives, (2) content, (3) method, and (4) outcomes. The relationship 
established for each of these divisions between the state and localities in the 
Alabama program is discussed briefly. 


Objectives are commonly classed as general and specific. Since the school 
is an agent of society and education a function of the state it seems reasonable 
for the state to prescribe the general objectives toward which the school should 
strive. The school code in Alabama defines certain fields of study which must 
be included in the school curriculum. The purposes or objectives of these 
fields of study are given in the State Course of Study. Specific objectives are 
suggestive and may be varied freely to meet the needs of local school systems. 


The content which may be used to attain given objectives varies in com- 
munities and schools. The use of state adopted textbooks is required. How- 
ever, the content of these books need not be accepted as the inclusive content 
of the respective subject fields. The state course of study encourages, by 
illustration, local school systems to select the content in the light of their own 
needs and to bring in a wealth of materials from all possible sources. The 
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state course of study presents suggestive outlines of content which include a 
great variety of materials. 


There is no mandatory regulation governing method. Various methods 
which have proven successful in experimental studies and in Alabama schools 
are suggested. Type lessons are given which range from the most formal 
recitation type to units of work based upon children’s interests and largely 
planned and worked out by them. In drill work several methods are usually 
suggested. All materials relating to method are presented as suggestions. 
Care is exercised to guard against the thoughtless adoption of any single method 
by a teacher. 


Many states have defined in very definite terms outcomes which should be 
achieved in various subjects in the respective grades. In certain states these 
outcomes have been placed upon the mandatory level by the administration 
of state examinations at certain periods during the school life of a child. After 
considerable discussion the several Alabama committees concluded that the 
above procedure encourages practices which are contrary to both of the prin- 
ciples, mentioned earlier, which govern the relationship between the state and 
localities. The requirement of the principle of “equalization of educational 
opportunity” that each individual have an equal opportunity for the develop- 
ment of his particular abilities and aptitudes necessarily means that outcomes 
will differ to the degree that individual abilities differ. Whenever outcomes are 
made mandatory individual abilities and aptitudes must be disregarded to 
attain the standard outcomes. 


The second principle is violated because practice shows that state defined 
minimum outcomes tend to become maximum outcomes for localities. In- 
struction is directed toward one end, passing the state examination. Craming 
supplants learning and thus local progress is discouraged rather than en- 
couraged. The violation of this principle is all the more deplorable because 
there are so many desirable outcomes which cannot be measured. Outcomes 
difficult to measure inevitably are minimized and more tangible ones are 
magnified. 

The Alabama committees have attempted to meet this situation by sug- 
gesting in the course of study for each subject in each grade desirable outcomes 
for the average child. Teachers are warned against expecting all children to 
attain these outcomes. They are cautioned that many children should exceed 
them. The definition of outcomes in this way provides an extremely rough 
measuring stick, but until methods of measuring many desirable outcomes are 
much more refined than at present the above described procedure appears to 
offer more of good and less of ill than other procedures. 


REHABILITATION IN ARITHMETIC WITH 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


T. E. CARSON AND L. R. WHEELER 
East Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tennessee 


If the college has a fairly accurate knowledge of the educational status of 
the freshmen, definite plans can be made to train the students to teach the funda- 
mental subjects. If the freshmen are deficient in the fundamental subjects, 


the college must provide a method for improvement by some form of re- 
habilitation work. 


A number of teachers colleges are requiring the freshmen to meet the 
eighth grade standards in arithmetic. A study made by Lady! indicates that 
about 95 percent can be brought up to eighth grade standards in a reasonable 
time. Christofferson* tested the freshmen in Miami University, using Buck- 
ingham’s Scale of Problems in Arithmetic and found that 42 percent were below 
the eighth grade standards. These students volunteered to improve their records 
to meet eighth grade standards. The improvement was marked and no special 
classes were necessary to remedy this arithmetic defect. His conclusions are as 
follows: 1. College freshmen on entrance have about eighth grade ability in 
problem solving. 2. Most of the errors in problem solving are computational in 
nature. 3. Such errors are likely to increase after a long period of non-prac- 
tice. 4. Students’ net problem solving ability seems to have increased above 
that of the eighth grade. 5. Some practice and training on problem solving is 
desirable, but the amount is so slight as to suggest that it be incidental in a 
methods course rather than a primary objective in a college course. 


Buckingham? tested 952 seniors in the normal schools of New Jersey to 
determine their ability to work verbal problems in arithmetic. He concluded 
that “the harder the problems are the more decisively the normal school stu- 
dents show their superiority.” This means that the more complex the problem 
and the greater amount of reasoning required, the greater the superiority of 
the normal school student over the elementary school child. The latter seems 
to have the advantage in the simple mechanical operations. These findings 


*B. H. Buckingham, “Training Teachers of Arithmetic,” National Society for the 
Study of Education, Twenty-ninth Yearbook, Part I, 333. 

*Christofferson, “College Freshmen and Problem Solving in Arithmetic,” Journal of 
Educational Research (January, 1930), 15-20. 

*Buckingham, “Training Teachers of Arithmetic,” National Society for the Study of 
Education, Twenty-ninth Yearbook, 1930. 
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seem to indicate the general trend of arithmetic ability of college freshmen as 
shown by other studies.* 


An experiment was conducted at the East Tennessee State Teachers College 
to determine the arithmetical status of the freshmen at the beginning of the fall 
quarter of 1929. The freshmen included in this investigation were all grad- 
uates of high schools in which no arithmetic was required and one-half unit 
might be elected for graduation. A battery of tests was given to each fresh- 
man, including intelligence, arithmetic, English, writing, and spelling. This 
article discusses the arithmetic data only. 

The tests used were Woody McCall’s Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic 
Forms I, II, III, and IV. One hundred sixty-three freshmen took the test. 
Of this number sixty-nine, or 43 percent of the group, were below the eighth 
grade standard. The sixty-nine students who fell below the eighth grade stand- 
ard had a number of conflicts in the regular college courses, and in some cases it 
was impossible to arrange special remedial work. However, it was found that 
forty-nine could be placed in two classes which met twice each week. In some 
cases where the student made an exceedingly low score in arithmetic he was 
advised to drop a college course. The remedial group was required to take up 
the study of arithmetic as an extra subject without college credit. 


An analysis of the errors on the standard test showed that the students 
needed work in the following phases: (1) combinations; (2) common frac- 
tions, especially division; (3) decimal fractions; (4) denominate numbers. 
Four lessons were devoted to these particular subjects, at the end of which a 
second test was given. Any student who reached the eighth grade standard 
was permitted to drop the course, and those who failed were required to con- 
tinue for another month. This served as an incentive and furnished a definite 
objective. Special remedial work was applied to the type of problem which 
the greater percentage of the class missed. The amount of drill and emphasis 
was governed largely by the percentage of the class missing that phase. In- 
dividual instruction was given to those who deviated widely from the norm. 
An interesting phase of the remedial work is the amount of improvement 
made in a short time. This indicates the need for a clear, concise, and accurate 
diagnosis in the fundamental school subjects, followed by direct remedial 
measures. 

At the end of four weeks of remedial work the second test was given. Thirty- 
one students, or 65 percent of the class, made eighth grade standing. Every 
student in the group made a reasonable improvement from the first test, which 
raised the median of the entire group about three points as shown in Table I. 
It is important to note that this work was accomplished in addition to the 
regular fifteen hours of college work. Of the eighteen students who were left 
below eighth grade standing, one dropped out before the end of the term. The 


_ *H. W. Charlesworth, Master’s Thesis, Colorado State Teachers College. See Buck- 
ingham. Op Cit. 
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remaining seventeen secured workbooks in arithmetic and continued to work 
for four additional weeks. Each problem was checked carefully for both ac- 
curacy and principle. The interest among the students seemed to increase as 
the experiment progressed from week to week, and some of the students who 
had met the requirements often came back to the class and worked voluntarily 
on the problems for which they felt a need. The smaller classes enabled the 
instructor to give close attention to individual work. 


The results of the next arithmetic test showed that only four out of the 
class of seventeen failed to make the required scores. Every one in the remedial 
class improved his score, and the median for the entire group was raised about 
three points as shown in Table I. This median gain would have been much 
greater if the entire original group had been retained. At the beginning of the 
winter quarter the four students who failed to make the eighth grade standards 
were tested, and two met the requirements for exemption. The other two were 
placed in the group of incoming freshmen together with those who were not 
able to take this work on account of conflicts at the beginning of the fall term. 
It is planned to continue this work with the freshmen until they are able to 
meet minimum requirements, not only in arithmetic, but also in other funda- 
mental subjects. 

These freshmen might be classified from the arithmetic test results into 
four groups: 1. 57 percent are above the eighth grade standards: 2. 27 percent 
need a very limited amount of remedial work to meet the standards; 3. about 
12 percent are lacking in some of the fundamental principles which are essential 
in teaching arithmetic ; 4. four percent are greatly in need of the simple, funda- 
mental principles and processes. The above data are based on a small number 
of cases and only indicate certain trends which should be further studied and 
verified. 


TABLE I 
Resutts oF REHABILITATION WorK witH CoLLEcE FRESHMEN 
TESTINGS 
a Entire Group; First-Form I Second-Form II | Third-Form III 
No. of cases 160 69 49 17 
Standard 27.8 27.8 27.8 27.8 
Range 14-34 14-29 19-34 27-35 
Median 26.5 25.4 28.6 
Q-3 29.4 26.8 30.2 32.3 
Q-1 24.6 24.0 27.2 30.3 
Q 2.4 1.4 2 1.0 
% above standard 57 0.0 65 .0 95 .0 


Table I shows the results of the first, second, and third testing. The range 
for the first and second testing remained the same with a marked decrease on 
the last testing. The median of the group for Form I, Form II, and Form III 
shows a consistent improvement for the entire group as the course progressed. 
This probably indicates that specific remedial work with college freshmen 
is desirable and profitable. The distribution of the group at the first, sec- 
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ond, and third testing seems to be fairly uniform as shown by the semi- 
interquartile range. It is interesting to note that at the first testing with Form I 
the entire group selected was below the eighth grade standard, while at the 
second testing 65 percent of the group was above the standard, and at the third 
testing 95 percent were above the standard. 


The teacher who goes out to work in rural and urban schools should be 
fairly well grounded in the fundamental school subjects in order that she may 
teach more effectively the required course of study. One of the important 
reasons for this type of an experiment is to suggest a similar procedure in other 
subjects. It is hoped that such work will enable the student to get a thorough 
background at the beginning of his college work and will tend to raise the 
scholastic standing of students in teacher training institutions. 


~ 


READING KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH 


E. M. LEBERT 
New York University 


It is not a question of reading, but of thinking —Montesquieu. 


The most widely recognized aim of teaching foreign languages is to give 
the students a reading knowledge. But what is meant by this term seems to 
vary immensely among teachers. It is considered as accomplished when the 
student has made a meaning out of a page, either by the mere mechanical 
replacing of French words by English words in nearly the same quantity and 
order, or by being able to make a scenario of bare facts after a silent reading. 
The purpose of this article is not to make an easy satire on the fingering ability 
developed in students who at times must read 3,000 words in two hours with 
the help of a dictionary, nor on the special broken English accepted in classroom 
and examination papers only, nor on the importance of facts which the stu- 
dent is required to memorize for class work and examination. All teachers 
of America have developed too much their sense of humor not to laugh at such 
things. The same man who asked his students on which step of the stairway 
Peter met Mary will admit with a smile that such a question is not important, 
but that it is one of the most practical tests to find out whether or not the 
student has read thoroughly and to coax him to pay more attention to the text 
he had to prepare. Several school editions of beautiful French books seem 
to have no other ambition than to develop this mere picking of facts and casual 
reflection on grammatical difficulties (not grammatical principles) and French 
idioms (from the translation point of view). 


That such a method of getting a reading knowledge is inadequate when we 
study books written by men of genius, is self evident. Making the film 
scenario of a book leaves very much to the genius of actors to interpret and 
recreate from the philosophical, psychological, and artistic points of view. It 
seems preposterous to pretend that young people whose mental culture is yet in 
formation can really read a masterpiece of any literature while crawling 
hastily over the words. The real value of the book is inevitably lost. 


Some years ago while reading la Princesse de Cléeves, students were as- 
signed to write a paper on the celebrated scene of the confession. Most of 
them seemed to conceive the princess as a kind of angel dizzy with love, con- 
fessing toa god. The many lies, and half-lies, by which she tries to evade her 
sublime act of sincerity, the painful struggle between a man who wishes to 


if 
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know and not to know, and a woman who lets her secret out against her will, 
all that wonderful scene so tragic, so human, had not been read though the 
words had been gone over and the end had been understood. It took fully one 
hour to explain the few pages and show what was to be read. It was after 
this lesson in reading that a Phi Beta Kappa student used this expression: 
“Tt seems to me that it is the first time I ever read.” So to her mind at least 
there was more than one kind of reading knowledge. In sucha case explication 
de texte is an essential part of reading knowledge; and even if it has to be 
explained in English, a foreign text must not be considered as understood 
unless the spirit of details has been mastered. 


While reading Thais in another class, students were so well caught by the 
beautiful literal hagiographic style that they did not try to find the biting and 
amused irony of the modern dilettante. Under his smooth classic style Anatole 
France had hidden naughty remarks which reduced the masterpieces of penance 
to very poor hygiene (we could use harsher words). To prove it we had to 
explain these discreet expressions by plainer ones distributed throughout the 
book. The American young ladies could not conceive what was meant by 
these easily translatable words: “refusaient a leur corps les soins considérés 
comme les plus nécessaires.”” We had to hear Paphnutius tell about the horrible 
life he led in the city when he was a patron of both establishments. We saw 
in a different light the blossoming of the desert, and the perfume of the monks’ 
virtues reached to our nostrils as well as heaven. In many cases Anatole 
France’s sardonic smile suggested an interpretation very different from the 
most obvious meaning which would satisfy a superficial reader: let us quote, 
for instance, the martyrdom of Theodore. Many readers and artistic inter- 
preters of Thais have not paid enough attention to her respectable canonical 
age timed by the chronology of historical events which happened during her 
life. Forgetting with what an anxiety she is spying on traces left by years on 
her face, they go on seeing a youthful courtesan at the height of her still young 
beauty. Careful reading will change the impression and reveal a new irony. 


If anybody ever read Mark Twain without seeing his humour, would he read 
Mark Twain? 


In still another class, a general survey of French literature, in which stu- 
dents had seen hundreds of cases of transfer from the literary artistic expres- 
sion to the language of criticism, the class students was asked to explain and 
identify as much as possible the following quotation: 

1. Tout me lasse . . . je vais partout baillont ma vie. 
2. J’aime la majesté des souffrances humaines. 


3. Mon ame aux mille voix que le Dieu que j’adore 
Mit au centre de tout comme un écho sonore. 


Vauvenargue’s celebrated saying, “To determine whether a thought is new, 
it is necessary only to express it simply,” was quoted to help the students to 
understand that they must translate these beautiful expressions into simple, or 
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at least more common, terminology by telling in a direct way the state of mind 
or the doctrine meant. Half the answers were right. In the first sentence 
almost all saw an excessive manifestation of ennut easily identified as symptom 
of the mal du siécle specially as seen in Chateaubriand. But the admiration 
of de Vigny for dignified human suffering, his higher stoicism, became for 
many a simple pity. They had translated but not read the word majesté. 
Most of these young people found it harder to see in the third quotation 
Hugo’s divine mission as universal interpreter, embodied in an image which 
looks like an anticipation of radio. However, it was quoted and interpreted 
by our “manual.” The thought was tco well hidden. 


From the above experience it is clear that students do not always read the 
thought when they read the words, that they generally know from memory 
the abstract terms of criticism on one part, and the concrete artistic expres- 
sions on the other part, but fail to connect the two. So it is necessary to in- 
troduce as early as possible in the course of their study some questions to be 
answered in French (or in English) which test their reading power. I mean 
their real understanding of the texts they read. Young people are not averse 
_ to intelligent reflection, even though the questions they are asked on a text are 
more generally of the type which demand hunting in one’s memory for facts 
or ready-made ideas. Even second year college students, not to mention 
higher classes, are anxious to learn how they can come to personal literary 
appreciation which is not merely of the impressionistic J like it—I don’t like 
it type. They are really grateful when they are helped to detect what is the 
use of the “paysage état d’ame” in a text. They enjoy being asked how a 
story is composed ; that is, how different episodes are brought together, how 
the background of time and place, material and spiritual, is used. A com- 


parison of La Derniére Classe and La Croix de Saint Louis, for instance, will 
certainly be fruitful. 


The conclusion I wish to offer is that a considerable part of the class should 
be devoted to intensive study of a text towards a more complete reading. I 
mean the grasping of the thought expressed by the great writer. Thus will 
the student develop from the reading of a story to the reading of a book with 
all its complex beauties of thought and form. The competition between teacher 
and student about the number of pages read in class is a race to the abyss un- 
less more attention is paid to the question of how they were read. Once in a 
restaurant I chanced to hear a student to whom I was unknown, appreciating 
his study of French in these words: “Well! I studied French for two years 
in this university. Well, what about it? I can make good grades in writing 
French, but I shall never have to write it now. I can read French, but I shall 
not read a French book a year. What did I read? Sweet stories for girls with- 
out any good strong lasting idea.” It may be a necessity for a class to read 
easy novels, but why not reduce the amount of material read in class and have 
outside reading on any subject the mind of the student may require. French 
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books on science, history, music, art, philosophy, education, etc., are read by 
students of second year with as great pleasure as specially edited literary texts 
because they harmonize with their taste and personal abilities. 
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IS THE I Q CONSTANT? 


NOEL B. CUFF 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


It is well known that children vary widely in their abilities. It is highly 
important that the teacher know the mental ability of her class and the 
significance of individual differences for her work. One of the big problems 
of the past decade and of the present is to assay the raw material which enters 
the school so that children may be cared for adequately. 


Tests are now used in many places to secure important evidence about 
pupils. Are the results secured reliable? Do intelligence tests secure a con- 
stant IQ? Ifa test is given to a child in the first grade, is it likely that his 
I Q will fluctuate from average today to bright or dull tomorrow; i. e., from 
100 to 120 or 80? Inasmuch as there are some individual exceptions to the 
rule of constancy of I Q, may a teacher hold that her practice of using in- 
telligence tests to classify pupils is not based on a haphazard estimate of 
ability? Non-partisan studies made concerning the constancy of the I Q by 
Garrison, Kuhlmann, Burt, Root, Rugg, and Wallin were published in 1921? 
and all indicated that it does not fluctuate very much on retests, whether the 
interval between the tests is short or long. These and other investigators have 
found between first and second test results a range of correlations from .72 
to .95; nearly all have been above .80. Freeman? gives the exact findings for 
1154 cases reported in some of the important studies. 


TABLE I 


MEASURES OF THE VARIATIONS IN THE I Q on Retestinc As Founp 1n SEVERAL 
Typicat StruptEs? 


Percentage Limits of Coethcient of 
Setar No. Differing Mi ddle Average Correlation 
* Cases 10 Points 50 Per Cent Change Between 2 
or More Tests 
Terman 435 BY ~3.3 to 5.7 4.5 -93 
Rugg and 
Colloton 137 ~2.3 to 5.6 4.7 -84 
Garrison 468 .085 —2 to4 
to4 5.4 -88 
-3 toS 
Rugg, L. S. ~1.2 to 1.9 3.1 .95 


*W. S. Monroe, J. C. DeVoss, and J. F. Kelly, Educational Tests and Measurements 


(1924), p. 368. 


*F. N. Freeman, Mental Tests, p. 345. 
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In a recent investigation, the Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests 
was used. The Herring Manual makes this statement: “The mental age by 
the Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests has the same meaning and 
significance as the mental age by the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
tests.” 


Although numerous contributions show that the I Q’s on certain re- 
visions remain relatively the same on retests, an attempt is made to determine 
whether the Herring-Binet I Q’s of first grade children are only slightly 
larger or smaller when there is an interval of only twenty-four hours between 
the pair of tests. Data were gathered in the Training School of Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College involving 144 tests of children in the first grade. 
The tests of Group A, tests 1 to 4, Group B, tests 1 to 13, and Group C, tests 
1 to 22, were given to each child in the grade. The defined procedure furnished 
in the manual was followed. Responses were recorded on individual record 
cards so that they could be compared later with the standardized answers. 
Mental ages and intelligence quotients were found from tables. Six quotients, 
with the exceptions mentioned below in Table III, were found for each child. 


Tables II, III, and IV show respectively the distribution of I Q’s, measures 
of central tendency, of variability, and of relationship of the series of I Q’s, 
and changes in I Q’s. 


TABLE II 
DistriBution or I Q’s In PERCENTAGES 
Group A Group B Group C 
Per cent 

TQ Classification (Norm) | Ist 2nd Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
Test | Test | Test | Test | Test | Test 
Above 110/Superior Intelligence 20 12.5 | 20.8 4.2} 16:7 12.353 36.7 

90-110 |Normal or Average 
Intelligence 60 54.2 | 54.2 | 79.1 | 66.6 | 70.8 | 66.6 

Below 90 |Dullness or Feeble- 
mindedness 20 33.3 | 25.0 | 16.7 | 16.7 | 16.7 | 16.7 


A study of these tables and of data not presented here reveals the following 
facts and seems to justify these conclusions : 


1. The children tested cluster in the neighborhood of the average. Table II 
shows that 54.2 percent had “normal or average” intelligence on the two tests 
of Group A. According to Groups B and C there are more average children 
and fewer with I Q’s above 110 or below 90 than are shown in the norms. 

2. Percentages for the first and second tests of Group A, Table II, indicate 
there were some shifts from the dull to the average level and from the average 
to the superior. In the first test 33.3 percent were diagnosed as dull, while 
only 25.3 percent made I Q’s below 90 on the second. The increase above 
110 is from 12.5 to 20.8 percent. 
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3. Table III shows that, with the exception of Group A, the upper and 
lower limits of the range are higher for the second than for the first test. The 
ranges for the two testings are 113-73 and 116-76. 


TABLE III 
MEasurEs oF CENTRAL TENDENCY, OF VARIABILITY, AND OF RELATIONSHIP OF THE I Q’s 


Group A* Group B Group C 
Measures First | Second | First | Second | First | Second 
Test Test Test Test Test Test 
Range 117-84 | 117-74*|112.5-73] 114-76 | 113-73 | 116-76 
Mean 101.8 102.7 99 99.5 98.7 99.8 
90 Percantile 113.3 112.4 108.8 112 111 212.7 
Q3 107 109.8 105.8 107.5 107 108 
Median 102.9 106.4 101.3 101.5 100 .6 101.9 
Ql 98.8 98.8 93.3 95.8 95.7 96.4 
10 Percentile 80.6 82.8 82.3 83.5 82.3 82.3 
C. of V. 5.9 9.5 9.4 8.6 8.4 8.6 
rand P. E. -98 .01 -98 -O1 


*Mental age equivalents for Group A are not given below 74 in the manual. On the first 
test 8 children and on the second 3 had mental ages below 74 months and I Q’s could 


not be calculated; some of the 5 who scored higher on the second test brought the range 
down from 84 to 74 months. 


4. It is evident that the means, medians, and quartiles show a tendency 
for the I Q’s to be slightly higher on the second test. For example, the 
median of the first test, Group C, is 100.6 and it is 101.9 for the retest. Prac- 
tice is probably the main cause of the increments. 

5. Obviously the coefficients of correlation in Table III are exceedingly 


high. The r between the test and retest is .98 for Group B and also for 
Group C. 


TABLE IV 
Cuances In I Q’s 
No Total 
IQ Change 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | Changes 
Group A! 9 9 
Gains 5 2 3 1 11 
Losses 1 1 2 
Group B2 7 7 
Gains 61413 2 1 16 
Losses 0 
Group C 9 9 
Gains 4/41)4 1 1 14 
Losses 1 1 


*Changes in I Q’s could not be determined for those with a mental age below 74.2. 
*Changes in I Q’s could not be determined for those with a mental age below 67. 


6. Table IV shows that the I Q changes on retest range from a gain of 


8 toa loss of 3. The average change for Group C, which is used for a “careful 
determination,” is 2.3. 


7. The gains are more numerous than the losses. 


8. These results agree fairly well with those reported in previous studies 
for other tests. 


—_ 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 
1929-1930 


HANOR A. WEBB 
(Editor of Current Science) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


For the sixth time! we are privileged to turn the pages of the very newest 
books in the field of science on the junior and senior high school level. As 
previously, we have arranged them into those classifications that appeal to 
general science teachers, and into the price groups that aid librarians. It is 
these price groups that indicate our judgment as to first purchases; $10 buys 
our choice of “key books”; $15 more adds our next recommendation to com- 
plete the $25 list; $25 more supplies a practical $50 list ; $50 more swells the 
order to a $100 list; $150 more presents a really comprehensive $250 list; 
titles to the value of slightly more than $250 additional provide for alternate 
choice, or for the grand gesture of “buying the season’s output.” 

As before, one major principle guides our choice—that of diversity. The 
smallest budget ($10 in this list) for books should follow this rule and attempt 
to cover the field. Selection when limited by lack of funds becomes difficult ; 
we believe that we have rendered more service, therefore, in the careful weigh- 
ing of values to make the smaller price groups than in the large groups where 
many titles are listed. We are convinced that our principle is right, even 
though our judgment be poor in instances. High school libraries serve best 
when they are balanced. 

The books listed are very new, with the exception of a few titles of value 
that were missed in previous personal examinations, and certain revisions of 
useful volumes. These books are now on display in the training school of 
George Peabody College for Teachers as a unit under the title “Science Books 
of the Year,” and will so remain until a “new crop” takes their place. That is 
one interesting thing about the whole matter—there are always new books. 


*The preceding articles in this series are: 

“The High-School Science Library—1910-1924,” this Journal, Vol. 3, No. 2, 85-119 
(September, 1925). Bound reprint, 25 cents. 
340-347 (May, 1926). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High-School Science Library for 1926” (1926-27), this Journal, Vol. 4, No. 6, 

“The High-School Science Library for 1926” (1926-7), this Journal, Vol. 4, No. 6, 
(May, 1927). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High-School Science Library for 1928” (1927-8), this Journal, Vol. 5, No. 5, 
(March, 1928). Bound reprint, 10 cents. 

“The High-School Science Library for 1928-9,” this Journal, Vol. 7, No. 1 (July, 1929). 
Bound reprint, 10 cents. 
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Libraries, therefore, are growing organisms, not mere storage places for dead 
specimens—that is, unless they choose to be so. 


Certain fields of science are “booming” ; aviation, for example, and health. 
Publishers keep up with popular interest in their offerings. No doubt most 
public libraries also are thoroughly informed of matters that have caught the 
attention of the people. There is every reason why a high school library, in 
its field and on its level, should keep abreast of current progress as indicated 
by the books that are “born” each year. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly ; full names and ad- 
dresses are here given: 


A. L. A.: American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Allyn: Allyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Child: American Child Health Association, 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

American Radio: The American Radio Relay League, Hartford, Conn. 

en meet: The American School Publishing Corporation, 443 4th Ave. New 

ork City. 

American Tech.: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, III. 

Appleton: D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York City. 

Badger: Richard G. Badger, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 

Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York City. 

Barrows: M. Barrows & Co., 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Bell Telephone: Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 West St., New York City. 

Bruce: Bruce Publishing Co., 129 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Century: The Century Co., 353 4th Ave., New York City. 

Clute: Willard N. Clute & Co., Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Co-ordinating Council : The Co-ordinating Council on Nature Activities, American Museum 
of Natural History, 77th St. and Central Park, West, New York City. 

Cosmopolitan: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 959 8th Ave., New York City. 

Crofts: F. S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York City. 

Crowell: T. Y. Crowell Co., 393 4th Ave., New York City. 

Davis: F. A. Davis Co., 1914 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Day: John Day Co., Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Dodd: Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 443 4th Ave., New York City. 

Eclectic: Eclectic Publishers, 5427 University Avenue, Chicago. III. 

Frank: J. O. Frank & Sons, 159 W. Irving St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Funk: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Globe: Globe Book Co., 175 5th Ave., New York City. 

Government: Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Harper: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York City. 

Heath: D. C. Heath & Co., 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Lea: Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Longmans: Longmans, Green & Co., 56 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Lothrop: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago, IIl. 

Macaulay: Macaulay Co., 257 4th Ave., New York City. 

McBride: Robert M. McBride & Co., 7 W. 16th St., New York City. 

McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

McKay: David McKay, 604 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York City. 

Manual Arts: Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 

Merrill: Charles E. Merrill Co., 381 4th Ave., New York City. 

Norton: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York City. 
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Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, Norman Okla. 

Owen: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Popular Mechanics: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, III. 
Priscilla: Priscilla Publishing Co., 470 Atlanta Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 
Ronald: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York City. 

Sanborn: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 15 W. 38th St., New York City. 
Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York City. 
Sears: J. H. Sears & Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., New York City. 

Silver: Silver, Burdette & Co., 41 Union Sq., West, New York City. 
Stratford: Stratford Co., 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Sully: George Sully & Co., 114 E. 25th St., New York City. 
Vanguard: Vanguard Press, Inc., 80 5th Ave., New York City. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren St., New York City. 
Viking: Viking Press, Inc., 30 Irving Place, New York City. 

Webb: Webb Publishing Co., 55 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Wilde: W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams: Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

World: World Book Co., Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Yale: Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


Many librarians prepare a single list, and send the order to a wholesale 
dealer in books. A saving in cost may be effected, depending upon the size 
of the order; there is less expense of transportation; a single invoice for 
which a single check is given in payment may be more convenient than many 
small accounts. The names of wholesalers of books who advertise their 
service in the library magazines are: 


American News Co., Inc., 131 Varick St., New York City. 

Baker & Taylor Co., 55 5th Ave., New York City. 

Book Supply Co., 564 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 

H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago, III. 

Putnam’s Library Department, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 
Scribner’s Library Department, 5th Ave., at 48th St., New York City. 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York City. 

Union Library Association, 118 E. 25th St., New York City. 


1929-1930 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 
TitLe, AUTHORSHIP, PUBLISHER, AND RECOMMENDED 


INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
THE Spirit oF SCIENCE 
$10 Popular Research Narratives, Vol. III. viii, 174 pp. Williams.............. $1.00 
Short-story science, told by the doers. 
$25 The Wonderful Story of Science. By Inez N. McFee. xii, 398 pp. Crowell.. 2.50 
Eight great domains; general science as a story rather than a study. 
$50 Glimpses into the World of Science. By Mary G. Phillips and William H. 
Twenty classic explanations. 
Blackstone’s Secrets of Magic. By Harry Blackstone. xv, 265 pp. Sully... 2.00 
A master tells many (but not all) of his tricks. 
$100 Science in Literature. Frederick Houk Law, Editor. xvii, 264 pp. Harper... 1.20 
Twenty varied masterpieces. 
Peaks of Invention. By Joseph Leeming. xiii, 269 pp. Century........... 2.50 
Twelve triumphs of man over matter. 
$250 St. Nicholas Book of Science. By Floyd L. Darrow. xiii, 324 pp. Century. 2.50 
A miscellany of recent happenings. 


Industrial Explorers. By Maurice Holland. xii, 347 pp. Harper........... 3.00 


Twenty dramatic triumphs of invention. 
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Stuff: The Story of Materials in the Service of Man. By Pauline G. Beery. 
A unique survey of chemistry—“hot stuff, cold stuff, food stuff, structure of 
stuff” and the like. 
sae Romance of Your Birthstone. By Hope Swengel. 108 pp. Co-ordinating 
Science specializing in romance. 
Standards Yearbook—1929. George K. Burgess, Director. vi, 401 PP. Gov- 
Activities of a host of technical organizations. 
The Voice of Science in Nineteenth Century Literature. Robert Emmons 
Thirty-nine units from 18 writers. 
A Short History of Mathematics. By Vera Sanford. xii, 402 pp. Houghton. 3.25 
Excellent reference to foundations of science. 
Modern Science. By J. Arthur Thomson. xii, 370 pp. Putnam............ 3.50 
Big problems, from astronomy to anthropology, for able-minded readers. 
Two Thousand Years of Science. By Robert John Harvey-Gibson. vii, 362 pp. 
Authentic record of the most active millenniums. 
A History of Mechanical Inventions. By Abbott Payson Usher. x, 401 pp. 
A serious volume of highest reference value. 


MEN oF ScrentiFic ACHIEVEMENT 

Pioneer Heroes. By J. Walker McSpadden. xii, 300 pp. Crowell.......... 2.00 
Crude, intensely practical science in early American exploration. 

The Human Side of Science. By Grove Wilson. xi, 397 pp. Cosmopolitan.. 4.00 
Twenty-eight masterful humans inspiringly described. 

Franklin—the Apostle of Modern Times. By Bernard Fay. xvi, 547 pp. 

Comprehensive volume on America’s first great scientist. 

Nobel, Dynamite, and Peace. By Ragnar Sohlman and Henrik Schuck. 

Unique life of the inventor-idealist. 


GENERAL ScrENcE, Puysics, CHEMISTRY 


Prove It Yourself. By Bertha F. Gordon. 255 pp. Owen................: 1.50 
Twenty-two chapters of easy experiments. 
The Making of Chemistry. By Benjamin Harrow. viii, 222 pp. Day....... 2.00 


A history, stressing personalities. 
New Frontiers of Physics. By Paul R. Heyl. vii, 169 pp. Appleton 
Particularly matter, energy, and Einstein. 
At Home Among the Atoms. By James Kendall. xvii, 318 pp. Century..... 3.00 
Sound chemistry, but “full o’ pep.” 
Beginning Chemistry. By Gustav L. Fletcher, Herbert O. Smith, Benjamin 
Builds much on previous general science courses. 
A First Course in Physics. By Herbert Brownell. xii, 644 pp. Winston..... 1.64 
The very newest text in a rapidly advancing field. 
Introduction to Science. By Otis W. Caldwell and Francis D. Curtis. xvi, 
The newest general science text, based on analysis of favored topics. 
Working with Electricity. By Katharine Keelor. xiii, 111 pp. Macmillan.. 1.75 
For seventh grade or earlier; experiments and history. 
Experimental Science. By A. Frederick Collins. xvi, 280 pp. Appleton.... 2.00 
Curious physics with simplest equipment. 
The Boy Electrician. By Alfred P. Morgan. xv, 406 pp. Lothrop......... 2.50 
Elementary construction projects for future electrical engineers. 
General Science for Reviews. By W. D. Pulvermacher and Charles Vos- 
Concise presentation of principles and experiments. 
Matter and Motion. By Jay L. B. Taylor. iv, 110 pp. Vanguard (1927)....  .75 
Exceedingly concise principles and history of physics. 
Wonders of the Test Tube. By Newell R. Tripp. 119 pp. Vanguard (1927).. .75 
Exceedingly concise principles and history of chemistry. 
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Junior Science. By John C. Hessler. xvi, 571 pp. Sanborn................ $1.00 
A = text becomes up-to-date by introduction of airplanes, movies, 

A General Science Workbook. By Charles H. Lake, Louis E. Welton, James 


Sixteen experimental units, with many references. 

Brief Course in Chemistry. By Lyman C. Newell. vi, 412 pp. Heath.... 1.48 
Divided into (a) minimum essentials, and (b) supplementary topics. 

Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. By J. W. Mellor. x, 229 pp. Longmans.. 1.50 
English—and interesting, even if enly for comparison. 


General College Physics. By Harrison M. Randall, Neil H. Williams, Walter 


Up-to-date high school reference. 
General College Chemistry. By Joseph A. Babor. x, 586 pp. Crowell...... 3.75 


Up-to-date for high school reference. 


Tue TEACHING oF SCIENCE 


High School Science Terminology—Chemistry and Physics. By J. O. Frank 
The long-awaited “science dictionary” on a strictly high school level. 
The Terminology of Physical Science. By Duane Roller. 115 pp. Oklahoma. 1.00 
A “‘style-book” for the teacher rather than the printer. 
Inorganic Reactions—a Dictionary of Chemical Equations. By Albert F. 
Very comprehensive aid; arranged by elements. 7 


SCIENCE IN HOME AND COMMUNITY 
Popular Mechanics Shop Notes for 1930. 184 pp. Popular Mechanics..... $0.50 


Reprints from Popular Mechanics; for amateur and professional handymen. 
Science for the Home Manager. By George D. Beal and Twelve Others. 
Fourteen practical, diversified radio talks over KDKA. 
Things Any Boy Can Make. By Joseph Leeming. xiii, 196 pp. Century.... 2.00 
One hundred and one objects, with clearest directions and diagrams. 
Magnetism and Electricity. By Morris Meister. xiv, 210 pp. Scribner.... 1.00 
A helpful aid to home assignments in this field. 
Planning a Career. By Lewis W. Smith and Gideon L. Blough. x, 470 pp. 
What to do? Many occupations involve science. 
Junior Food and Clothing. By Kate W. Kinyon and L. T. Hopkins. xiii, 
Primarily health aspects of each. 
Big Book of Boys’ Hobbies. By A Neely Hall. xxvi, 467 pp. Lothrop.... 2.50 
“The largest collection of [construction] hobbies that has been put between covers.” 
Synchronized Reproduction of Sound and Scene. 44 pp. Bell Telephone...gratis 
Seven detailed articles on vitaphone, movietone, photophone. 
Home Economics: The Art and Science of Home Making. By Helen W. 
A guide to six practical books in this field. 
Light Then and Now. By Ida Belle Lacey. viii, 209 pp. Macmillan....... 8&8 
From candle to neon; juvenile, but interesting. 
Junior Home Problems. By Kate W. Kinyon and L. T. Hopkins. x, 214 pp. 
Practical for junior high school girls. 


The Boy Mechanic. 468 pp. Popular Mechanics.................eceeeeeees 2.00 


A revision of a successful book; 700 units. 


How to Find the Right Vocation. By Harry Dexter Kitson. x, 202 pp. 


Very practical, with many touches of humor. 
The Box Book. By Hazel F. Showalter. xi, 185 pp. Macmillan.......... 1.75 


Fifty-four unique constructions from pasteboard or wooden boxes. 


Principles of Automechanics. By R. W. Selvidge and Earl Kelsey. 202 pp. 
Unusually practical, definite, well illustrated. 
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One Hundred and One Metal-Working Projects. By L. C. Petersen. viii, 
Practical units on the beginner’s level. 
Physics of the Home. By Frederick A. Osborn. xiv, 397 pp. McGraw.... 3.00 
Revision of a college text; excellent reference. 
More Problems in Woodwork. By Edward F. Worst. 189 pp. Bruce..... 3.00 
Well-planned junior high projects that occupy little floor space. 
My Vocational Guidebook. By Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman. 
A unique “workbook” to induce scientific examination of an occupation. 
Sketching for the Draftsman. By H. W. Michelson and R. O. Buck. 109 pp. 
Science students should be able to make diagrams. 


Our Wants and How They Are Satisfied. By Mollie Ray Carroll. xii, 72 pp. 


Simple economics of goods, manufacturing, and finance in home and industry. 
Popular Mechanics Concrete Handbook. 110 pp. Popular Mechanics........ 1.00 


Practical, profusely illustrated. 


Blue Print Reading for the Building Trades. By J. R. Dalzell, James Mc- 
Kinney, Herman Ritow. 41 pp. American Tech...............eeeeeeeee 1.25 
A practical vocational ability emphasized. 
Problems in Architectural Drawing: Masonry and Steel Construction. By 
Franklin G. Elwood. 88 pp. Manual Arts............ccccceecceeecces 2.00 
Supplements general science texts in their chapters on building. 
Earning and Spending the Family Income. By Mata Roman Friend. xii, 416 
A text in home economics, specializing on purchases. 
Direct Current Electricity. By L. Raymond Suit. xi, 262 pp. McGraw... 2.00 
A field of industrial physics on the high school leve' 
Problems in Metalwork. By John B. Butler. 136 a Manual Arts.......... 2.50 
Another practical guide for handy fingers. 
Interior Electric Wiring and Estimating. By Arthur L. Nelson and Carl H. 
For self-instruction and home study. 


Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years. By Harriet Connor Brown. xx, 369 


Changes in the science of living from 1827 to 1927. 
The American School and University. 463 pp. American School........... 5.00 


A yearbook of design, construction, equipment and maintenance of educational 
buildings and grounds. 


On Decorating the House. By Helen Koues. xvi, 317 pp. Cosmopolitan... 5.00 
Science greatly aids beauty in the home. 


THE CLOTHING WE WEAR 
Textile Fabrics. By George H. Johnson. xxvi, 385 pp. Harper........... $3.00 


larger, more comprehensive book, with much on textile testing. 
Stitch Patterns and Design for Embroidery. By Anne Brandon Jones. x, 40 
Artistic work for nimble fingers. 
Textile Fibers, Yarns, and Fabrics. By Helen A. Bray. xiv, 236 pp. Century. 2.50 
To help girls and women to become competent purchasers. 


THE FORMS OF LAND AND WATER 


Through Mountain, Lake, and Gorge with the Geologist. By Henry Leighton 
Eight talks over KDKA. 


The Story of the Weather. By Eugene Van Cleef. xii, 274 pp. Century.... 2.50 


Comments concerning it need no longer be inane. 


High School Geography. By R. H. Whitbeck. x, 574 pp. Macmillan...... 2.00 
Continuing physical and economic geography on the high school level. 
Weather and Why. By Ienar E. Elm. 109 pp. McKay...... EE 


An aviator gives the principles in a well-illustrated story. 
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Written in the Rocks. By Allison Hardy. 137 pp. Vanguard (1927)..... $0.75 
Extremely concise geology. 
The Future of the Earth. By H. Jeffreys. 79 pp. Norton..............00- 1.00 


Speculative; based on today’s knowledge; predicting final frozen oceans. 
The Evolution of Earth and Man. By George Alfred Baitsell, Editor. xv, 


Comprehensive, advanced; senior or teacher level. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 
How the World Rides. By Florence C. Fox. xi, 143 pp. Scribner......... $0.88 


Horses to airplanes, and all between. 
Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South. By Kennesy MacLean and 
A completed picture of the conquest of both poles. 
The Boys’ Book of Salvage. By David Masters. vii, 268 pp. Dodd........ 2.00 
Treating a unique and spectacular field—saving wrecked ships and their cargo. 
More Heroes of Modern Adventure. By T. C. Bridges and H. Hessell 
Tiltman. xi, 266 pp. 
Eighteen hair- ‘raising, true, inspiring conquests of nature by man. 
A Child’s Geography of the World. By V. M. Hillyer. xvii, 472 pp. Century. 3.50 


Travel-talks with children about many lands. 


David Goes to Greenland. By David Binney Putnam. 214 pp. Putnam..... .90 
School edition of a boy author’s unique travel book. 
Deric in Mesa Verde. By Deric Nusbaum. 216 pp. Putnam............... 90 


School edition of this youthful cliff-dweller’s story. 2 
Three Boy Scouts in Africa. Claire B. Bocquin, Editor. 215 pp. Putnam.. .90 
Dave, Doug, and Dick on a six-weeks safari with Martin Johnson. 
Travels in Many Lands—The Japanese Empire. By Harry A. Franck. 
Contrasting modes of living—which are applications of science. 
Travels in Many Lands—Mexico and Central America. By Harry A. Franck 
Emphasis on knowledge that will promote friendship. 
Travels in Many Lands—South America. By Harry A. Franck. 319 pp. 
Home science of the “other America.” 
The Mascot Goes Across. By Ernest Elwood Stanford. x, 353 pp. Century. 2.00 
Three boys in a Ford “mascot” go from coast to coast with many adventures. 
On the Bottom. By Edward Ellsberg. x, 324 pp. Dodd................... 3.00 


Science and human stamina raising the S-51. 
Explorers and Founders of America. By Anna Elizabeth Foote and Avery 
How pioneers met the forces of nature. 
Our Class Visits South America. By Frederick H. Law. ix, 342 pp. Scribner. i. 00 
“This volume is a magic carpet on which children may travel to the far-away. 


Adventuring in Young America. By Edna McGuire and Claude A. Phillips. 


The indispensible science of living in colonial days. 
The Gold Trail. By Louise Platt Houk. 256 pp. Lothrop................- 1.50 


The 49’ers had to be practical scientists. 


Tropical Tales (Porto Rico). By Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen. vii, 240 


The island’s life in story form. 
The Runaway Dog Team. By Arthur C. Bartlett. 303 pp. Wilde.......... 1.75 


Lively adventures in the Arctic. 
The Young Folks’ Book of Polar Explorations. By E. L. Elias. xvii, 278 


Graphic narratives of the more important expeditions. 


The Way of the Sea. By Harold Peake and Herbert John Fleure. viii, 168 


What history knows of early maritime science. One of the “Corridors of Time” 
serics. 
Alice in Elephantland. By Mary Hastings Bradley. 187 pp. Appleton..... 2.50 


Alice hunted gorillas at 6, and elephants at 9. Mother writes, Alice draws. 
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Famous Old-World Sea Fighters. By Charles Lee Lewis. 362 pp. Lothrop.$3.00 


Ancient science in naval warfare. 


The Arctic Rescue. By Einar Lundborg. 221 pp. Viking................ 3.00 
The man who carried Nobile back tells the first-hand story. 

A Landlubber’s Log. By Arthur Warner. viii, 300 pp. Little............. 3.00 
A student goes around the world as sailor and tramp. 

Trailing the Tiger. By Mary Hastings Bradley. x, 245 pp. Appleton..... 3.50 
Vivid travelog of the Indian jungle. 

The Rim of Mystery. By John B. Burnham. xv, 281 pp. Putnam.......... 3.50 

A hunter’s wanderings in Siberia. 
The Roaring Veldt. By Gretchen Cron. ix, 285 pp. Putnam............. 5.00 


booming lion story. 
The North Pole of the Winds. By William Herbert Hobbs. viii, 376 pp. 
Experiences of the University of Michigan’s Greenland expedition. 


FLYING AND FLIERS 
Elementary Laboratory Aerodynamics. By Arthur L. Jordan. 67 pp. Ronald. $0.80 


Unique experiments for a high school course in aeronautics. 
Twenty-Five Kites That Fly. By Leslie L. Hunt. xiv, 110 pp. Bruce..... 1.25 
Again science serves a hobby. 
Miniature Aircraft; How to Make and How to Fly Them. By Omar H. Day 
and Terence Vincent. 86 pp. Manual Arts..........ccccccccsccscceess 
Guide for model-making, flying, and tournaments. 
Sky High. The Story of Aviation. By Eric Hodgins and E. Alexander 
A thrilling narrative ef the history of flight. 
Wonder Flights of Long Ago. By Mary E. Barry and Paul R. Hanna. vii, 
Eleven mighty fabulous tales that will arouse interest in the actuality of flight. 
The Boy with the U. S. Aviators. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. xii, 266 pp. 


Spectacular stories of bravery in air. 


Aviation and All about It. By A. Frederick Collins. xvi, 260 pp. Appleton. 2.00 


A brave title on the high schoo] level. 


Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. xvi, 562 pp. Crowell.............. 2.00 
oe, rn flights from the Wrights’ (1903) to Byrd above the South Pole 


Lindbergh—His Story in Pictures. By Francis T. Miller. 320 pp. Putnam.. 2.50 


Thrilling photos of the historic exploit and its aftermath. 


Opportunities in Aviation. By Walter Hinton. xiv, 265 pp. Norton...... 3.00 
Favorable yet frank consideration of aviation as a vocation. 

Wings. By W. Lockwood Marsh. iv, 138 pp. Vanguard................ 75 
Exceedingly concise principles of aviation. 

Trailing the Air Mail Bandit. By Lewis E. Theiss. 315 pp. Wilde....... 1.75 
An ultra-modern thriller for air-minded boys. 

Aviation by Dead Reckoning. By Ienar E. Elm. 120 pp. McKay......... . 2.00 


The new art of piloting through the ocean of air. 


The Flight of the “Southern Cross.” By C. E. Kingsford-Smith and C. T. 


The , participants tell of the airplanes greatest flight to date—California to 
us 1 
The Wright Brothers—Fathers of Flight. By John R. McMahon. vii, 308 


A whole book on events that are often passed in a paragraph. 


Air, Men, and Wings. By Lloyd George and James Gilman. vi, 263 pp. 


Really comprehensive; history, principles, model-making. 


Airplane Mechanics Rigging Handbook. By Rutherford E. Hartz and Elzor 


All materials and methods from plane to parachute. 
How to Fly an Airplane. By Percival White. xviii, 358 pp. Harper....... 5.00 


Comprehensive, step by step, from beginners to pilots; new, including gliders and 
cross-country navigation by instruments. 
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HOW WE COMMUNICATE 
$25 The Radio Amateurs Handbook. By F. E. Handy and R. A. Hull. vii 
Full details, with diagrams and photos, of newest amateur hook-ups. 
$100 The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. By A. Frederick Collins. xxvi, 368 pp. 
Revised to date; in typical Collins style. 
$250 Short-Wave Trans-Atlantic Radio-Telephony. 64 pp. Bell Telephone..... gratis 
Details of the equipment on both sides of the water. 
Radio: A Study of First Principles. By Elmer E. Burns. xv, 255 pp. 
Fairly advanced; from crystal sets to superhets ” . 
Over A. C. Radio Guide. By Kenneth A. Hathaway. vii, 121 pp. American 
_ Newest book on alternating current as sets, and dynamic Pwo 
Radio Receiving Tubes. By James A . Moyer and John F. . Wostrel. Vii, 


Up-to-date information on radio’s heart. 
WORLDS IN SPACE 
$10 Our Wonderful Universe. By Clarence A. Chant. 191 pp. World.......... $1.50 


Specializing in observation that is practical for young folks. 
$100 Field Book of the Skies. By William J. Olcott. xv, 534 pp. Putnam...... 


Pocket companion, practical and poetic, on naked eye, field-glass, and 3-inch tele- 
scope levels. 


The Sun. By Charles G. Abbott. xxvii, 433 pp. Appleton......... Donte was 3.50 
Revised from the 1911 volume to include extensive new knowledge. 
Over Wonders of the Skies. By Jay L. B. Taylor. 123 pp. Vanguard (1928).... .75 
$250 Exceedingly concise principles and history of astronomy. 
Source Book in Astronomy. By Harlow Shapley and H. E. Howerth. xiv, 
Epochal discoveries presented by original documents. 


The Universe Around Us. By Sir James H. Jeans. x, 341 pp. Macmillan... 4.50 


Astrophysics which good seniors would understand. 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 


Tue Livinc Wortp 
$10 Nature Narratives. By Austin H. Clark. viii, 135 pp. Williams.......... $1.00 


Fifty particularly unique animal stories. 


$25 The Ladder of Life. By William L. Nida and Tracy H. Holmes. v, 271 pp. 


From amebas to lions; junior high level. 
$100 True Nature Stories. By Addison E. Verrill. xiv, 242 pp. Badger........ 2.00 


Personal experiences with insects, fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, mammals. 


$250 Educational Biology. By W. L. Eikenberry and R. A. Waldron. viii, 549 


Biology that furnishes a background for any type of teaching. 
Economic Biology. By George P. Weldon. xi, 457 pp. McGraw.......... 2.50 
Comprehensive, practical, with a distinct agricultural slant. 
Over Flora and Fauna. By Vance Randolph. v, 140 pp. Vanguard (1927)...... 75 
$250 Compressed into a pocket volume. 
What Is Darwinism? By Thomas Hunt Morgan. 78 pp. Norton.......... 1.00 


Sedate discussion of the debatable issues in light of today’s biological information, 
particularly concerning mutation. 
New General Biology. By W. M. Smallwood, Ida L. Reveley, Guy A. Bailey. 
New revision of a popular text. 
The Pathfinder. By Lawton B. Evans. xii, 515 pp. Macmillan............ 1.20 
Ninety-one short stories, a dozen of them emphasizing love of nature. 
A Biology Workbook. By James C. Adell, Orra Olive Dunham, Louise E. 
Sixteen units, offering much experience. 
Advanced Biology. By Frank M. Wheat and Elizabetb T. Fitzpatrick. viii, 
Senior high school level; emphasizing human welfare. 
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Zoogenesis: The New Evolution. By Austin H. Clark. xiv, 297 pp. 


Man anatomically resembles the ape, but socially and mentally the rodents, birds, 
reptiles, etc. 


The Science of Biology. By George G. Scott. xx, 633 pp. Crowell........ 3.75 
New edition, reference level for high schools. 
My Tropical Air Castle. By Frank M. Chapman. xv, 417 pp. Appleton.... 5.00 


The nation’s leading ornitholopist erects a shack on an island in Gatum Lake, 
and watches tropical life go by. 


Lire oN THE FARM 


Nature-Study Agriculture. By William T. Skilling. vi, 344 pp. World... 1.48 


A revision; featuring this duplex field on junior high level. 

Soils and Soil Management. By Charles E. Millar. 477 pp. Webb........ 2.00 
Systematic; practical; “ta book of action.” 

Poultry Science and Practice. By Roy H. Waite. ix, 433 pp. McGraw.... 3.50 
Comprehensive, detailed, especially clear on recognition of good layers. 

A Workbook for Students in Poultry Husbandry. By William A. Broyles 

and Arthur Don Wilson. iii, 94 pp. Ginn 

Unique supplement to any poultry text. 


PLANTS OF THE GARDEN 


The Burgess Flower Book for Children. By Thornton W. Burgess. xviii, 
A reissue. Plants speak out in their own words for the younger children. 


Around the Year in the Garden. By F. F. Rockwell. xx, 350 pp. Macmillan. 2.50 


eek by week—almost day by day—instructions. 


Gladiolus. By F. F. Rockwell. ix, 86 pp. Macmillan........... ceseeaetan ae 
Compact suggestions on growing and selling “‘glads.” 

Lawns. By F. F. Rockwell. viii, 87 pp. Macmillan..................0005. 1.00 
Concise directions for this gardening task. 

Shrabs. By F. F. Rockwell. x, 76 pp. Macmillan..........ccseccesscees 1.00 
“Use along with your nursery catalogs.” 

The Book of Bulbs. By F. F. Rockwell. xv, 264 pp. Macmillan........... 3.00 
Tells all one need to know. 

Vegetable Growing. By James E. Knott. xvi, 352 pp. Lea...............- $25 


Very complete—from planting to harvesting—familiar and rare. 


PLANTS OF FIELD AND Forest 


Green Magic. By Julie Closson Kenly. xvii, 194 pp. Appleton........... 92 
Just the cleverest junior level story about plants we have ever read. 

Botanical Essays. By Willard N. Clute. 112 pp. Clute................. 1.75 
Twenty-three of them; non-technical, and uniformly interesting. 

Trees and Flowers of Spring. By O. E. Jennings. 103 pp. Pittsburgh..... 60 
Eight talks over KDKA. 

Our Most Popular Trees. By Lydia Northrop Gilbert. 110 pp. Sully...... 1.50 


Featured by 48 colored plates; a pocket volume. 
Wild Flowers and State Flowers of North America. By Lydia Northrop 
Gilbert. 110 pp. Sully 1 
A pocket volume full of colored plates and colorful description. 
Principles of Forest Entomology. By Samuel E. Graham. xiv, 339 pp. 
Principally concerning the pests; schools in wooded areas should have this. 
Mushrooms of Ficld and Wood. By Margaret McKenny. xviii, 193 pp. Day. 2.00 
Making them as interesting as viclets or roses. 


General Elementary Botany. By Elmer Campbell. xxii, 407 pp. Crowell... 3.00 


A college text for reference; agricultural slant. 


ANIMALS IN Fact ano Fancy 
The Best Animal Stories I Know. By John Clair Minot. 217 pp. Wilde... 2.00 


We acquiesce. There are seventeen of them. 
Sea Creatures. By Ilsien Nathalie Gaylord. xi, 236 pp. Little............ 1.50 


Delightfully descriptive of the most curious in Nature’s most bizarre environ- 
ment. 
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The Stay-at-Home Birds. By Mae Norton Morris. viii, 160 pp. Crowell. ..$1.50 


Near-juvenile; splendid colored plates. 


Strange Birds at the Zoo. By Julia T. E. Stoddart. 169 pp. Crowell...... 1.50 
Informally presenting the odd ones in speaking parts. 
Insect Ways. By Clarence M. Weed. vii, 343 pp. Appleton.............. 2.50 


Intimate life-stories of nineteen families. 


Children, Meet the Birds. By Mary Kendall Hyde. 118 pp. Stratford...... 2.00 
To amuse, instruct, and interest on a junior high level. 
Holiday Pond. By Edith M. Patch. 147 pp. Macmillan................... 2.00 
rogs, damsel-flies, turtles, and many other pond visitors. 
In the Zoo. By W. Reid Blair. xii, 195 pp. Scribner.............-.eeeeee 2.50 


Details on their care, plus a unique chapter concerning animal intelligence. 
Animal Lover's Knapsack. By Edwin Osgood Grover, Editor. xix, 288 pp. 
Filled with carefully classified poems. 
The Witchery of Wasps. By Edward G. Reinhard. xxi, 291 pp. Century... 2.50 
Well illustrated tales of the Solitaries. 
Animals Looking at You. By Paul Eipper. 163 pp. Viking................ 3.00 
An artist-photographer gets striking pictures at the zoo—always including the face. 
Laboratory Exercises in Zoology. By William M. Barnes. vi, 103 pp. 


A manual for use with living organisms. 


The Wayside Inn for Birds. By John L. Martin. viii, 196 pp. Heath...... 88 
How an invalid attracted birds to his porch, and what they did as guests. 
Silver Boy. By Vance Joseph Hoyt. 265 pp. Lothrop................00.. 2.00 


gray fox the center, and many animals the circumference. 


Scottie—the True Story of a Dog. By M. Benson Walker. 242 pp. Crowell. 2.00 
as / first person—deserves a place beside “Black Beauty” in the young folks’ 
ibrary. 
The Last Stand of the Pack. By Arthur H. Carhart and Stanley P. Young. 


Wolf stories; joint authorship of a novelist and a biologist. 


Down Wind. By Donald and Louise Peattie. 231 pp. Appleton............ 2.50 
Fifteen dramatic stories of wild life—usually with no human characters. 

The Book of Animal Tales. By Stephen Southwold. 287 pp. Crowell...... 2.50 
A deluxe volume of vivid stories—some true, some fabulous. 

Textbook of Economic Zoology. By Z. P. Metcalf. 392 pp. Lea.......... 4.00 
Selecting those animals that are really important to man; reference level. 

Man’s Best Friend. By A. H. Tropman. 380 pp. Macaulay............... 5.00 


The dog in history and literature; his natural and supernatural (!) powers; his 


nena amma an interesting lesson on teaching him to understand 
uman speech 


Destructive and Useful Insects. By C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint. xii, 
A very comprehensive reference book. 


MAN AS A LIVING CREATURE 


Lire Out or Doors 


Ten Outdoor Men. By James Speed. v, 138 pp. Heath.................... $0.72 
How Appleseed, Audubon, Burbank, Burroughs, Jefferson, Muir, Roosevelt, 
Washington, Webster, and Alexander Wilson loved and studied Nature. 

The Boy Scouts’ Yearbook. Edited by Franklin K. Matthiews. 226 pp. 


Adventurous stories of Indian and Old-West life. 


Boy Scouts on the Green Mountain Trail. By Walter P. Eaton. 317 pp. 
A mixture of fun and seriousness, as a good hike ought to be. 
The Gut of the Mesa. By Mae Foster Jay. 300 pp. Wilde............... 1.75 
A tale of western outdoor life. 
Escaping the Mohawks. By Orison Robbins. 352 pp. Lothrop............ > 195 
Life and craft of Indian days. 
A Book of Indian Tales. By Charles E. S. Wood. 165 pp. Vanguard...... 2.50 


Largely their answers to Nature’s mysteries. 
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Foops or Man 


Patty’s Pans. By Florence La Ganke. x, 268 pp. Little.................. $1.75 
s bright as a spoon, varied as a bowl of vegetable soup, interesting as a salad. 

Eat and Be Happy. By Josiah Oldfield. ix, 115 pp. Appleton........... ~~ 
Cheerful prevention of dietary griefs. 

Nuts and Citrus Fruits. By Francis C. Owen. 128 pp. Owen....... ince. ee 

Detailed information hard to find elsewhere. 

Choice Condy Recipes. By Lucy G. Allen. ix, 138 pp. Little............ os Age 
For the home candy maker who wishes something better. 

Modern Priscilla Standard Cookbook. iv, 443 pp. Priscilla..............+. 2.00 


Specific and complete on large and small scale cooking. 


Tue Hearts or Man 
Care of the Mouth and Teeth. By Harvey J. Burkhart. iv, 45 pp. Funk... .30 


A pocketbook on guarding the “danger line.” 

What Everyone Should Know about Eyes. By F. Park Lewis. 70 pp. Funk.. .30 
A pocket volume, concise and precise. 

The Human Body and Its Care. By Morris Fishbein. 27 pp. A. L. A....... .35 
A guide to five books on health. 

Personal and Public Health. By William E. Burkhard, Raymond L. Chambers, 

Practical for study, experiment, and habit formation on junior high level. 

Sunrays and Health. By Ronald Millar and E. E. Free. vi, 124 pp. McBride. 1.50 
Scientific yet popular explanation of the magic of ultra-violet from the sky or lamps. 


The Care of the Skin and Hair. By William Allen Pusey. xiii, 182 pp. 


“Man looketh on the outward appearance” indeed, and prefers the good lookers. 
A Health Revue. By Margaret Strassler. vii, 75 pp. Barnes............. 1.50 


An interesting pageant of Health Activities adapted for junior high school. 
Your Eyes and Their Care. By Edgar S. Thomson. x, 175 pp. Appleton... 1.50 
Common sense guide from youth to age. 
Science in the Service of Health. By Elliot R. Downing. viii, 320 pp. Long- . 
mans 


A unique linking of historical and biographical material with modern discoveries 
in physiology. 


Healthful Living—the Why and the How. By S. E. Bilik. ix, 261 pp. 
Guide book for a health- “bent nation. 


Who’s Who among the Microbes. By William H. Park and Anna W. Williams. 


A valuable supplement to high school biology and hygiene courses. 
Diabetes and Its Treatment. By Frederick M. Allen. 98 pp. Funk......... 30 


Pocket size; treatment by diet and insulin. 
Health and Control. By Jesse Feiring Williams and Theresa Dansdill. vi, 
Showing the high school student how to take personal charge of himself. 


Health and Service. By Jesse weneeed Williams and Theresa Dansdill. vii, 


Unique in diagram and application. 
Your Body. By Vance Randolph. v, 127 pp. Vanguard (1927)........... 75 


Exceedingly concise principles of physiology. 
Children Well and Happy. By May Dickinson Kimball. xvii, 131 pp. Crofts. .80 


A simple book on care of infants. 


Physiology and Health. By C. E. Turner. v, 282 pp. Heath............... 1.00 
serious text on the ninth grade level. 
Health Heroes—Edward Livingston Trudeau. By G. T. Hallock and C. E. 
Noble labors of the founder of sanitaria for tuberculosis. 
Home Nursing and Child Care. By C. E. Turner, Nell J. Morgan, Georgie B. 
Collins. v, 282 pp. Heath 


Decidedly practical; teachable on high school level. 


Insomnia—How to Combat It. By Joseph Collins. vi, 130 pp. Appleton.... 1.50 
Sensible advice concerning self-treatment. 
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Your Nose, Throat, and Ears. By L. W. Oaks and H. G. Merrill. xiii, 167 
Simple principles and hygienic measures. 
The New Healthy Living. By Charles-Edward A. Winslow and Mary L. 
Hahn. Bk. 1, vii, 312 pp., 84c; Bk. 2, vi, 438 pp., $1.00. Merrill......... 1.84 
Contains unique exercises and tests for positive and ‘practical health education. 
Community Hygiene. By Dean Franklin Smiley and Adrian Gordon Gould. 
Specific knowledge on college level, but not beyond good seniors in high school. 
The Road to Health. By Charles-Edward A. Winslow. viii, 151 pp. Mac- 
Three serious lectures on the teacher’s level. 


Bacteriology for Nurses. By Harry W. Carey. 282 pp. Davis............. 2.25 
Fundamental instruction in a nurse’s indispensible subject. 
Personal Hygiene for Nurses. By Seneca Egbert. 347 pp. Davis......... 2.50 


Recommended for prereading by high school girls who are leaning toward nursing 
as a profession. 
The Diagnosis of Health. By William R. P. Emerson. xiv, 272 pp. Appleton. 3.00 
Particularly concerns ratings of progress in preparatory schools and colleges. 
Tracking Down the Enemies of Man. By Arthur Torrance. xiii, 300 pp. 
Romance of a doctor’s life in the tropics. 
The Facts of Modern Medicine. By Francis W. Palfrey. xvi, 490 pp. 


First, based on fundamental sciences; second, applied to specific me. Com- 
prehensive, non-technical, excellent reference. 


HEALTH THROUGH EXERCISE 


Play Day—the Spirit of Sport. By Ethel Perrin and Grace Turner. 77 pp. 
Plans for organized play days in schools and communities. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Outdoor Games. By A. Frederick Collins. xiii, 
The standard games, and many others. 
Tennis. By Helen Wills. x, 214 pp. Scribner 
One who goes to the top must be scientific. Helen is. She illustrates her own 


volume, too. 
The Deeper Meaning of Physical Education. By Eugene Mathias. xiii, 88 


The scientific principles that underlie sports and drills. 
Theory and Technique of Women’s Basket Ball. By Marjorie E. Fish. xiv, 
Treating the game scientifically. 
An Athletic Program for High School and College Women. By Marjorie 
Hillas and Marian Knighton. xii, 90 pp. Barnes ys 
Definitely specialized and explicit. 
Track Athletics and Cross Country. By Lloyd W. Olds. xiv, 154 pp. Barnes. 2.00 


Guide for coach and contestant. 
Modern Wrestling. By H. Otopalik. xiv, 128 pp. Scribner................ 2.00 
Presents the fine points of a most ancient science. 
Swimming and Plain Diving. By Ann Avery Smith. xviii, 247 pp. Scribner. 2.00 
e old swimming hole has developed into a scientific laboratory. Liberal photos. 


Basket Ball for Coaches and Players. By George F. Veenker. v, 232 pp. 


Scientific—almost technical—material for a season’s “experiment.” 
Posture and Hygiene of the Feet. By Philip Lewin. x, 47 pp. Funk...... 30 
A most direct, well illustrated little book. 
Growing Straight. By Maude Smith Williams. x, 137 pp. Barnes......... 2.00 


Posture and mental control; the American Indian knew how to acquire both. 


Practical Message and Corrective Exercises. By Hartwig Nissen. 271 pp. 
Davis 


Supplementing physiology and physical education. 
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DeveLorMENT oF 
The Story of Human Progress. By Leon C. Marshall. xvi, 548 pp. Macmillan.$3.50 


The harness which man has thrown on nature made progress possible. 


Character Building for Junior High School Grades. By Elwin H. Fishback. 


Organizing health, strength, fun, and good manners. 
Mental Hygiene. By Frankwood E. Williams. 41 pp. A. L. A......-....6. 35 
A guide to five books in the field. 
Your Mind. By Vance Randolph. v, 137 pp. Vanguard (1927)..........-- 75 


Exceedingly concise principles of psychology. 
The Conquest of Thought by Invention. By H. Stafford Hatfield. 80 pp. 


was oe happen to society and the home when life becomes completely mechan- 


Adventuring in Young America. By Edna McGuire and Claude A. Phillips. 
Food, clothing, transportation of pioneer days. 
Westward Toward America. By Marian G. Clark and W. F. Gordy. xiv, 
Certain crude but practical science in other days. 
Building Our Country. By Edna McGuire and Claude A. Phillips. x, 362 pp. 
How Americans have been fed, clothed, and transported from the “forties” to the 
present, 
From Then Till Now: Stories of the Growth of Friendliness. By Julia Augusta 


Seven stories showing progress in co-operation from cave men to the united search 
for the “Italia.” 


Because I Stutter. By Wendell Johnson. xv, 127 pp. Appleton............ 1.50 
He cured his tongue partially, his embarrassment wholly. 
Just Normal Children. By Florence Mateer. xiv, 294 pp. Appleton........ 2.00 


Yet there are so many kinds of them! 


The Psychology of Childhood. By Edgar James Swift. x, 431 pp. Appleton. 2.25 


Particularly good chapters on “Discipline and Its Psychology,” also backward 
and peculiar children. 


Growth. By William J. Robbins, Samuel Brody, Albert G. Hogan, Clarence 
M. Jackson, Charles W. Greene. xiii, 189 pp. Yale................e0ee 3.00 
Advanced physiology and pathology of the growing human body. 
The Adolescent—His Conflicts and Escapes. By Sidney I. Schwab and 
Developing childhood; psychology on the teachers level. 


EDITORIALS 


DIVIDENDS 


Teachers move, move, move. With cause and without cause they move. 
Sometimes they move for better salaries, sometimes for better opportunities, 
sometimes for better teaching conditions—and sometimes they just move, per- 
haps driven on by a vague sense of their own inadequacies. 

Gypsys have contributed little to human progress. The earth has been 
discovered and conquered by those who have ventured forth in search of a 
home. Those who have gone merely for the venturing have traveled in vain. 
The gypsy-like tendency of teachers is one of the profession’s most dangerous 
diseases—or, perhaps it is a symptom of the disease. The average tenure of 
teachers in the United States is probably not over two years. Then of the 
million schoolrooms in the country five hundred thousand have a new teacher 
every year. The head of a great department store recently made this sig- 
nificant statement: “Our dividends are earned by our employees who have 
been in the service of the company five years or longer.” Without any attempt 
to present a case precisely parallel the question is raised if teachers and boards 
may not find a point worthy of serious thought in that statement. 


A. L. C. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


School books whose mission it is to assist in bearing to children the accu- 
mulated and organized wisdom of the race have at times borne instead an odor 
unpleasant and decidedly obvious to all concerned—except the children. There 
are many books available in each field. Some are clearly better than others, 
but there are not means available by which to determine the best. City A uses 
one Arithmetic. Who can say with authority that it is superior to the series 
used in City B. One state has adopted Geography X, another state, Geography 
Y. Can any one say with finality that the contribution of Geography in either 
system is more satisfactory than the other? “Best” is not a term fitted for 
use in describing textbooks, or coffee, or gasoline, or any of the products of 
our highly competitive organizations. 

It is believed that a “contract” made by any important area is highly 
profitable to the company and author so favored. The prospect of that profit 
is highly stimulating in two directions. It challenges authors to their best 
efforts in scholarly research and pedagogical organization and by the same 
token it challenges publishers to their best efforts in putting the work of the 
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author in the most appropriate printed form. In the second place, it chal- 
lenges the utmost efforts of those whose business it is to secure “contracts.” 
There have been times when their efforts have been such as to give rise to the 
odor aforementioned. But an odor of this sort is a joint achievement ; it could 
not be produced by the salespeople of publishing houses alone. Curious col- 
leagueships in the business of securing “contracts” are reported to have been 
effected. It is more than possible that the ill effects developed by the children 
through their contacts with books so secured are secondary to the ill effects 
which must come to a people by reason of the existence of such practices in 
making adoptions. 

The case isn’t nearly as bad as the preceding statements imply. It used to 
be. Today, in the main, the publishing companies employ as their representa- 
tives educated gentlemen whose educational influence is wholesome and con- 
structive. Those authorized to make contracts are more and more limiting 


their study to the professional phases of a book rather than to its political 
phases. 


There is much pertinence in the inquiry as to how adoptions should be 
made and by whom. Should the unit be the state or the county or some other 
area? Should adoptions be made by a commission appointed by the governor 
or by the state board of education? Or are there other groups still more ap- 
propriate? Explicit answers are not available. There is logic on both sides 
of the county versus state debate, and uncleanly conditions have sometimes 
marked both systems. It is perhaps consistent with our form of government 
for the authority to appoint book commissions to be assigned to the governor— 
and yet, alas, governors of commonwealths are sometimes inadequate to the 
proper discharge of this authority. However the commission is determined, 
this should be kept in mind: school books for children should be selected by 
the best minds of the state’s educational group. It is an activity in which the 
baker and the banker may not participate with propriety and profit. Personal 
honor and professional intelligence are the instruments with which to attack 
the problem. A. L. C. 


SCHOOLS AND PROHIBITION 


Teachers favor enforcement of the prohibition laws, according to the recent 
“straw vote” conducted by the Literary Digest. While debate continues as 
to the validity and significance of the general results of this poll, no one seems 
to have questioned the findings in regard to the position of the teaching pro- 
fession. This readiness to believe that teachers are really “dry” is a great 
compliment to those who teach. 


It is not difficult to find many reasons why any one should favor prohibi- 
tion. Teachers in their common citizenship share these. There is, however, 
one reason of particular potency and appeal to teachers. Their work is with 
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and for children. Love for children is the great and compelling force in the 
life of teachers who are happy in their work. Because of this love, those things 
which are beneficial to childhood meet with the teachers’ approval and support. 
Conversely, those things which are harmful to childhood meet with their con- 
demnation and opposition. The Digest poll has given teachers an opportunity 
to express their belief that prohibition has helped children. 

To teachers it seems perfectly plain that children prosper more when the 
grown folks are sober. They come to school more regularly, better fed, and 
better clothed. The communities have become safe, and “children play in the 
streets thereof.” 


No wonder teachers favor “strict enforcement” ! N. F. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


The continued growth of the junior college movement is indicated by the 
appearance of a new periodical, Junior College Journal. 

The increase in the number of junior colleges has been steady. For some 
years there has been an Association of Junior Colleges. This new journal 
serves directly a field of some 400 institutions and is of interest to those con- 
cerned with secondary education and higher education. 

The Peabody Journal of Education is particularly interested in this new 
journal, because Doak S. Campbell of the Peabody faculty is the associate 
editor. Needless to say we think highly of the editorial staff. 

The Advisory Board is made up of outstanding educators working in the 
junior college field. The journal is distinctly professional in staff and pre- 
pared to render a professional service. 

The Peabody Journal extends its heartiest good wishes to this publication. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorce Prasopy CoLtece ror TeacHers. Our limited space necessitates concise 
notices—brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 


The Elementary Training School Building. By Louris Avtsterrer. Nashville 
Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1930. Pp. 103. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 67.) 

An intensive study of the elementary training school building from the standpoints of 
the pupil, the observer, the teacher, and the practice study. The needs of these vari 
participants are thoughtfully balanced in the conclusions. a te he 
Business Communication. By Cart Lewis ALTMAIER. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1930. Pp. xv + 496. (Macmillan Commercial Series.) 

Since this test illustrates and analyzes the correspondence forms actually used by the 
great national business organizations, it is a valuable index to current practice. 

MacMillan. 

Educational Biology. By L. Erkenserry anp R. A. Watpron. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1930. Pp. viii + 589. 

This book was written primarily for students in teacher-training courses. It is of 
first year college level and does not presuppose high-school biology. The book is well 
written and readable. It contains material with which every teacher should we _ 


Program Making for Junior High Schools. By Harotp L. Harrirncton. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. vii + 174. 
This book presents in clear detail a systematic procedure to be followed in the formu- 
lation of a daily or weekly program of studies for the junior high school. Extraneous 
material has been reduced to a minimum. The book is exactly what its title ee 


American History. By THomas M. MarsHatt. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1930. Pp. xiii + 747. 

Especially written for the freshmen and sophomores of high school, this history of 
our country is interesting, unbiased, and profusely illustrated. Each of the ten units into 
which the book is divided is complete with maps, topics, questions, and supplementary 
materials. 
The Organization and Administration of Extra-Curricula Activities. By Crecm V. 

Mitiarp. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930. Pp. xiv + 145. (Extra 

curricula library.) 

This is a concise little volume in which there has been condensed a large number of 
helpful suggestions pertaining to extra-curricula activities. The volume is one of a 
series which deals with related aspects of extra-curricula programs. C. W. K. 
An Introduction to Child Study. By Ruta Stranc. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1930. Pp. xiii + 550. 

This text represents an attempt to provide a “non-technical, accurate, and readable 
book easily applicable to the task of child study and guidance.” The author has ap- 
parently tried to combine in a single work the features of a good psychology of childhood 
on the one hand and of a practical handbook or manual for parents on the other hand. 
Like many other compromises, the resulting book loses the peculiar advantages of both 
and gains little to replace these values. This seems to be just another effort in a field 
already supplied with much superior texts. W. A. B. 


Civilization in Transition. By Harrison C. Thomas anp A. Hamm. New 

York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. vii + 300. 

In clear and concise language the authors attempt to summarize briefly the effects of 
the intellectual French and industrial revolutions on Europe and the United States in the 
period between 1789-1870. The closing chapters are devoted to the importance of stience 
and the influence of the labor movement in the world. G:<. 2. 


ll 
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Modern Methods in Teaching Geography. By Craupe C. Crawrorp aNp Lors P. Mc- 
Donatp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. Pp. xiii + 306. 
(Riverside textbooks in education. ) 


This is without doubt the best book on the teaching of geography available. Its 
authors treat the various phases of educational geography sanely, and without bias, for 
or against the subject. The discussions are clear, meaty, never strained, and interesting. 
The reviewer recommends the text to all geography teachers whose task is to teach a 
teaching of geography course. A. EP. 


Comparative Pupil Achievement in Rural, Town, and City Schools. A study conducted 
by M. J. Van WaceENeEN for the Department of Education, State of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press, 1929, Pages x + 144. 

This study presents the results of a widespread sampling of rural and urban schools in 
the State of Minnesota. The work was carefully done, reasonably well checked, and the 
data presented seem unusually reliable. One of the most valuable features of this study 
is the comparative data given in Chapter IX of the report, comparing the results in both 
the urban and rural schools in Minnesota with the results of schools in other ns 


England—a History of British Progress from the Early Ages to the Present Day. By 

Cyr, E. Rosrnson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1928. Pp. xiv + 892. 

A comprehensive one-volume survey of English history from the Roman conquest to 
the present, with summaries and chronological tables to aid the reader. Is designed for 
both the general reader and the student, and contains all the material found in the original 
four-volume edition. Has good maps and illustrations. 5. See 
The Book of Famous Rulers. By Lypta Hoyt Farmer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, 1928. Pp. ix + 431. (Rev. and cul. ed.) : 

The writer gives a brief biographical sketch of seventeen famous rulers, beginning 
with Cyrus the Great and ending with Napoleon. The main facts in the reign of each 
character are vividly portrayed, and stories dealing with the different periods are used 
with good effect. No references are cited, neither is there an index. W. tk %, 
An Anthology of Recent Philosophy. By Danie. Sommer Rostnson. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929. Pp. xii + 674. 

An excellent set of selected readings in modern philosophy, so arranged under general 
headings as to give the student a rather definite and somewhat comprehensive view of the 
field of modern philosophic thought. The selections are arranged fundamentally for use 
in college classes. The directions for study are simple and helpful. An analysis of each 
selection is given and questions are asked concerning it. The bibliography is well chosen. 

It is easier to criticize the book from the standpoint of omission than from the stand- 
point of the material included. The classification is rather arbitrary in some instances. 
It is difficult to see how such faults may be avoided in a work of this character. 

The book will be helpful for college classes and for real students, wishing to become 
acquainted with the field of modern philosophy. N. F. 
Just Normal Children. By Fiorence Mateer. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 

1929. Pp. xiv + 294. 

There are no delusions in the author’s mind as to what she has done in this book. A 
recognized contributor of research in childhood education and mental hygiene, she frankly 
states her purpose as that of furnishing practical help to parents who want to bring up 
their children properly. The treatment is simple, straight-forward, clear, and eminently 
sensible. Just enough of the underlying causes of misbehavior are presented to justify 
the suggestions offered without confusing parents with the obscurities of a systematic 
psychological treatment. There is no better book than this one in the field it attempts 
to supply. W. A. B. 
Nursery School Procedure. By Josepuine C. Foster anp Marion L. Mattson. New 

York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929. Pp. xiv + 220. 

The nature of the contents of this book is best described by quoting the authors’ state- 
ment of their aim, which was “to present a brief handbook from which the student or 
parent may learn of the methods used in nursery schools and to which the teacher may 
turn for reference and suggestion.” Such readers will find something of interest in the 
chapters on nursery school organization, equipment, the nursery school day, play, music, 
food, sleep, etc. W. A. B. 
Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages. By Vivian A. C. HENMON AND 

OrueErs. The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xviii + 182. 

A most valuable aid in selecting those students through whom modern language study 
will pay dividends to society. A; 
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The Deeper Meaning of Physical Education. By Dr. Evcen Matratias. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1929. Pp. xii + 88. — 
Deals with the biological aspects of physical education. ee a 


Ancient and Medieval History. By Caruton J. H. Haynes anp Parker THomas Moon. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xvi + 893. 

A textbook for high school courses in ancient and medieval history. This book has 
several excellent features. The maps, time charts, and illustrations, including colored 
plates, are numerous and well selected. An introductory foreword, or overview, precedes 
each of the seven parts into which the text is divided. The teaching aids are be a. 
Essays Toward Living. By A.sert C. BAuGH AND NorMan Ecpert McCrure. New 

York: The Ronald Press Company, 1929. Pp. vi + 410. 

This is a collection of notable modern essays by outstanding thinkers, including 
Meiklejohn, Jacks, Woodberry, and Fosdick. B. R. 
One-Act Plays. Edited by Barrett H. CLarK anp THomas R. Cook. Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Company, 1929. Pp. xix + 288. 

Good but not popular one-act plays are included in this beautifully printed a *% 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. Abridged and Edited by Max Herzserc. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1929. Pp. xxix + 302. 


Boswell’s classic biography is here carefully abridged by Max Herzberg. The illustra- 
tions and print are admirable. B. R. 


The Romantic Period. By Apert Granserry Reap. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1929. Pp. xxviii + 570. 


This is an excellent selected anthology of poetry (and a little prose) of the English 
romantic movement. The notes are thorough. B. R. 


The Supervision of Elementary Subjects. Edited by Wn..1amM H. Burton. New York: 

D. Appleton and Company, 1929. Pp. xix + 710. Price, $2.40. 

This book was written for the purpose of supplying the superintendent and general 
supervisor a compact summary of materials which might be used in general supervision. 
Each school subject is treated by an outstanding authority in that particular field. The 
book is thus especially valuable in that it represents the work of specialists. 


Radio—a Study of First Principles for Schools, Evening Classes and Home Study. By 
Eimer E. Burns. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. xv + 255. 
The fundamental principles of radio are presented in such a way that the book is 

especially adapted for use as an elementary textbook. oe ee 


Botany. By Wru1am J. Rossins anp Harotp W. Rickert. New York: D. Van 

Nostrand Company, 1929. Pp. xxiii + 535. 

An outgrowth of a course offered at the University of Missouri. Excellent for the 
student whose only formal work in biological science is the course in general botany, and 
unique in that the authors attempt to present general biological principles rather than to lay 
a foundation for professional botany. F. R. B. 
Handbook of Teaching Skills. By Wrutam H. Lancevot. New York: John Wiley & 

Sons, 1929. Pp. xii + 198. 

The human being learns naturally, though the schools use considerable effort in having 


_ achieve learning artificially. The two methods are outlined rather convincingly in 
is book. 


Cost of Living of Teachers in the State of New York. By Davmw P. Harry, Jr. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1928. Pp. vi + 184. (Contribu- 
tions to education, No. 320.) E 
This study develops a technique for determining the variation in the cost of living 

among the communities of New York State and, thus, further refines the measure of 

educational need developed by Paul R. Mort to serve as a basis for a state equalization 
program. © 

La Fleur Merveilleuse. Piece en Quatre Actes, en vers. By Micuet Zamacois. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. Pp. 128. (Longman’s Modern French Plays.) 
A romanesque drama in the style of Cyrane de Bergerac, and apparently of about the 

same degree of difficulty. The setting is laid in France and Holland of the seventeenth 

century. This play appeared in 1910. The text has no vocabulary; it is annotated for 
use in advanced classes. M. L. §. 
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A Survey of Ancient History to the Death of Constantine. By Max L. W. Latstnem 

Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 1929. Pp. xiii + 613. 

A college textbook covering the period from prehistoric times through the reign of 
Constantine. The book contains a very suggestive introduction, discussing sources and 
chronology. The plates and maps are excellent and a select bibliography arranged by 
chapters seems to be fairly complete. R. KH. 


Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior. By Dorotay Swaine THOMAS. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. Pp. x + 203. (Child 
development monograph, monograph No. 1.) 

This is the first monograph of a series to appear on Child Development under the 
editorship of Dr. Hellen T. Wooley, Director of the Child Development Institute of 
Teachers College. It consists of reports by different workers on a variety of problems. 
All of these studies seek to develop as objective and reliable techniques as possible for the 
investigation of social behavior in children. The method is called “experimental sociology,” 
but it has really come in large measure from psychology. At present the emphasis is on 
perfecting techniques of study rather than on results obtained. This volume reflects a 


very important movement now going on in child study, as contrasted with earlier more 
subjective methods. 


Legal Limitations on the Rights and Powers of School Boards with Respect to Taxation. 
By Wayne W. Soper. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. 
Pp. vi + 124. (Contributions to education, No. 349.) 

The solution of many of the administrative problems of public school systems is de- 
pendent in part upon the legal limitations on the rights and powers of Boards and Education. 
The literature in this field, however, has been so technical and difficult to secure that school 
administrators and boards of education have been forced to act without full knowledge 
of such legal limitations. This study deals with one important phase of this large problem. 
The legal limitations as indicated by court decisions on the rights and powers of school 
boards with respect to taxation for current expenditures are summarized. This work 
supplements the study of the “Rights and Liabilities of Public School Boards under 
Capital Outlay Contracts,” by F. H. Henzlik. Dr. Soper’s work should be of practical 


value to superintendents of schools as well as to instructors of grade courses in school 
administration. H 


Easy Latin Plays. By Litu1an B. Lawter. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 

Pp. xvi + 143. (Macmillan classical series.) With eight illustrations. 

The introduction contains general directions for presenting a Latin play and specific 
directions for making and illustrations of the costumes to be worn. There are twenty 
plays well graded in syntax and vocabulary to suit the ability of the pupil, one suitable 
for students in the first half year, eight for the second half, eight for the third half year, 
and three for the fourth half year. The sentences are short and easily memorized and 
the subject matter both interesting and suitable for developing historical eer <a 


The Technique of Teaching Typewriting. By Jane E. Clem. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1929. Pp. v + 363. 
An extremely practical book to be used either as a text by those preparing to teach 
typewriting or as a guide by those already employed. . M. 


The Training of Teachers of the Modern Foreign Languages. By C. M. Purtrm. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xiv + 112. (American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages. Publications, v. 13.) 

A very valuable compilation of what has been done in the past, with no concealment 
of the short-comings of the profession. The book explains fully why the United States 

is in a class by itself in the inferiority of modern language teaching. A 1, 


The Modifiability of Response to Taste Stimuli in the Preschool Child. By Marcurrits 
Eston Gaucer. New York: Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, 1929. Pp. 53. 
(Contribution to education No. 348. 

This study is an attempt scientifically to modify, in 20 nursery school children of 1.5 
to 3 years of age, responses of dissatisfaction and rejection to responses of satisfaction and 
acceptance. The stimuli were various taste substances. Attempts are made also to 
standardize the techniques for use in other investigations. Results are important in 
relation to training children to accept a variety of essential articles of food. A theoretical 
discussion follows the experimental section. 


. 
, 
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Co-operation and Competition: An Experimental Study in Motivation. By Juttus 
Bernarp Matter. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. 
Pp. x + 176. (Contribution to education, No. 384.) 

This is a report on the effect on children’s efficiency in addition, of conditions stimulat- 
ing individual competition and group co-operation in different degrees. On the average, 
children were found to do more work for personal gain than for group ends, but work in 
organized competitive teams was even more effective. Various special aspects of the 


a are analyzed and educational implications considered. There is a ny of 
66 tiles. 


A Study of Introvert-Extravert Responses to Certain Test Situations. By RayMonp 
ALFrepD ScHWEGLER. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. 
Pp. x + 183. (Contribution to education, No. 361.) 

An exceptionally thorough and competent statistical study of adolescents. A group of 
103 “introverts” were carefully selected from a total school population of over 10,000 
children by means of a preliminary definition of traits and a rating form modeled after 
that suggested by Marston. No student was included who was rated by less than three 
teachers. With this group another group of the same size of “extraverts” were paired on 
the basis of age, sex, social status, etc. Several tests (intelligence, free association, ink 
blot, speed of movement, etc.), most of them well known, were administered. The results 
for the two groups are compared adequately by three statistical methods—the experimental 
coefficient as applied to the means of the distributions, the per cent of overlapping and 
correlation with various criteria. Certain ones of the test were found to be reliable 
indices of introversion. The report is commendable for its completeness and for its reada- 
bility. W. A. B. 


Practical Studies in Composition with Specimen Readings. By Roy Ivan Jounson, 
Laura Anita Searcy, anp Werrert Wattace Carters. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. Pp. xii + 432. 


Practical Studies in Composition stresses activity. Through its handling of the sub- 
jects of letter-writing, conversation, story-telling, essay-making, and others, it attempts 
always to keep before the student the social purpose of the study of composition. It is 
planned especially to meet the needs of the first- and second-year college mn 


A Determination of Generalizations Basic to the Social Studies Curriculum. By Neau 
Brurncs. Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1929. Pp. xi + 289. (University 
research monographs, No. 11.) 

This book sets forth the thought of a social science group that believes social science 
teaching should be more definite than it now is; that social science teaching should leave 
certain desirable concepts and generalizations in the minds of children; and that these 
concepts and generalizations should have such strength of impression that they will func- 
tion in the crises and in the everyday problems of children. 

The author has made a challenging analysis of the problems of teaching the social 
sciences and portrays one of the sanest and most complete attempts to apply scientific 
method to the teaching of the social sciences. 

In this book the author attempts to do for the teaching of social sciences what has 
already been done for the study and writing of these same social sciences. This is a 
very worthy attempt and should have the attention of all who are interested in improving 
instruction in the social sciences. 


Mental Hygiene and Social Work. By Porter R. Let ann Marion E. Kenwortay 
AND OtHers. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1929. Pp. xi + 309. 
Part I of this book treats of child guidance. It offers a concrete description of the 
problems met in a clinic and the methods used. Part II discusses the training of the social 
worker. This is a valuable addition to the large body of literature already in bw field. 


College and University Bands. By L. V. Bucxston. New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, 1929. Pp. 102. (Contributions to education, No. 374.) 

This survey is of value only to band directors. It attempts through the answers to 
questionnaires to set up standards for such bands and to show the extent to which these 
standards are approached. The answers are indicative of current practices regarding 
personnel, duties of officers, equipment, activities, financing, and college -—e 


L. M. 


M. R. B. 


g 
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Critical Study of the Existing Organization and Administration of Supervision: A Study 
of Current Practices. By Ernest O. Metsy. Bloomington Public School Publishing 
ompany, 1929. Pp. xiii + 158. (Northwestern University. Contributions to edu- 

cation. School of education, series No. 1.) 

This is a study of existing organization and administration of supervision in cities 
with a population of 10,000 to 20,000. The data is procured by questionnaire, supplemented 
by some personal visitation and by the general literature on the subject of supervision. 
This is the survey type of dissertation. A great deal of very interesting and significant 
material is presented. N. F. 


Thrift Through Education. By Carose, Murpuy. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. x + 150. 
An excellent little book dealing with thrift education in our public schools. It gives 
a history of the movement and contains plans and programs. OCR 


“Come to Order!” By Emma M. Wines anv Marjory W. Carp. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1929. Pp. vii + 84. 
This contains the essence of parliamentary practice in simple, clear words and with the 
individual items arranged for quick reference. Tt. BM. 


Writing the Short Story. By Evita R. Mirrretees. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, 1929. Pp. xv + 230. 
An up-to-date discussion of the writing of the short story, touching on the “ultras” as 
well as the more conservative, is here given. B. R. 


Contemporary Thought. Selected and Edited by Kenna. B. Tart, Francis Mc- 
Dermott, AND Dana O. Jensen. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 
Pp. x + 533. 2 
This is the most provocative book of its kind I have read. The essays, grouped under 

subject headings such as “Prejudices,” “Government,” and “The American Scene,” are 

by a large number of our most thoughtful writers. js at ° 


Society and the Child. By Epwarp Cropper. Boston: Richard T. Badger, 1929. Pp. 208. 

This is a stimulating book written from the viewpoint of children in society. It re- 
flects the philosophy of social organization and responsibility evolved by the author through 
long years of experience in social work. It would be much more useful in the classroom 
and in the library of the social worker if it were provided with an index and a —o 


Handbook of International Organizations. Series of League of Nations Publications. 
B. Geneva, 1929. Pp. 348. International Bureaus. 
This “handbook” contains the most recent information on international organizations. 
It is in three parts. Part II given concisely the most important facts of each organization 
listed. Although the list is incomplete, all organizations that supplied the secretarial 
with the necessary information are included, regardless of their recognition by the League 
of Nations. R. F. B. 


a. r Become Moral. By Oscar F. Weser. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1930. Pp. 


The author has attempted to bring together materials and points of view which are 
unrelated to each other and, many of them, to the title of the book. One finds here within 
the covers a vigorous (and good) attack on various types of research in education, sug- 
gestions (some of them good) for the professional preparation of teachers, and various 
principles and practices in teaching and learning—all of these along with such expected 
treatments as those involved in a theory of character and of moral education. The reader 
finds himself very much bewildered by this combination of incongruous elements—a state 
in no way improved by the author’s obscure wording, complicated phraseology, and both 
unfamiliar and trite formulas. W. A. B. 


Progressive Teaching. By Artnur Gorpon Metvin. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. xii + 272. 
A commendable attempt to present explicitly the fundamental principles which deter- 
mine newer schoolroom procedures. AL. CG 


Modern American Short Stories. Edited by Tuomas R. Coox. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xxi + 535. ie 
Twenty short stories, each by a popular writer, some interesting notes, and a biblio- 

grapy are included in this cheap and attractive book. B. R. 
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Short Stories for Study and Enjoyment, Edited by Harowp T. Eaton. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1929. Pp. xvii + 553. 
A fine collection of short stories ranging from Daudet’s “The Siege of Berlin” to 
Galsunthy’s “The Pack,” is included in this book. The print, too, is excellent. R. 


A Child’s Number Primer—Parts One and Two. By Jutm E. BapANEs anp SavuL 

Bapanes. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 63 and 111. 

These two little books have been prepared on the assumption that systematic instruction 
in the simpler phases of arithmetic should be started in the first grade. The first book 
consists almost entirely in series of pictures to illustrate the addition combinations whose 
sums are ten or less. The second book, intended for the second grade, carries the addition 
combinations farther and provides instruction in the corresponding subtraction facts. 
Teachers’ manuals have been prepared to accompany the children’s texts. As is cus- 
tomary with such primary series there is manifest the tendency to leave concrete for 
abstract numbers at perhaps too early a time for the child. W. A. B. 


Gregg Shorthand, Progressive Exercises. By Jonn Rosert Grecc. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1929. Pp. 108. Anniversary edition. 
An excellent supplement to the Shane Shorthand Manual and Speed Studies which 
supplies the student with new words, thereby giving him an opportunity to apply the 
principles he has learned. Divided according to the Manual. E. M. 


Gregg Speed Studies. By Joun Ropert Grecc. New York: The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. iv + 314. Anniversary edition. 
A companion book to the revised Gregg Shorthand Manual, containing not only splendid 
reading and writing material, with good suggestions for study, but also helpful or 


The Branom Practice Tests in Advanced Geography. Series Two. By M. E. Branom. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. ii + 222. 
As a supplementing and worthy sequel to the author’s Practice Tests in Geography 
covering the work of the lower grades, this enriched and improved set of advanced tests 
finds a secure place awaiting it. LE G. 


The Aztec Treasure House for Boys. By Tuomas A. Janvier. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1918. Pp. ix + 272. 
This story for boys, although it is unusually well written, is perhaps a trifle too lurid 
and bloody. B. R. 


Mechanical Drawing Instruction Sheets. By A. K. Ricast. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929. Pp. xi + 79. Price, $1.40 
A book containing explanations of the major divisions of mechanical drawing with a 
total of sixty-four problems for solution. Provision is made for the grouping of students, 
and a rating scale is given for listing group accomplishment. This publication presents 
the subject matter of elementary drafting in a clear and orderly manner and is intended 
for the high school and junior college levels. a. 4. Be 


Daily Drills for Better English. By Epwarp Hartan Wesster. Yonkers: World Book 

Company, 1930. Pp. x + 388. 

Daily Drills for Better English gives the student a series of self-administering drills 
which stress affectively the fundamentals of correct speech. The practice exercises, the 
cumulative reviews and self-measurement tests are carefully prepared to meet the demands 
of the student who is groping for an understanding of the principles governing our use 
of the English language. M. R. B. 


The Vanishing Tent. By Maser F. Stryxer. Illustrated by Clotilde Embree. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 96 p. 

This is a good story for supplemental reading at about the third-grade level. Children 
like it. N. F. 
Twelve One-Act Plays for Study and Production. Edited by Samuat Marion Tucker. 

Boston: Ginn and Company, 1929. Pp. v + 317. 

This is a splendid anthology of one-act plays suitable for high school use. The notes 
are suggestive and satisfactory. B. R. 


a en By Maser G. LaRue. New York: Macmillan Company, 1930. Pp. vi + 


A story book for children on the popular subject of Indians. It is suitable for a strong 
first grade or a weak second grade. The illustrations add to its charm. N. F. 


| 
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Anton and Trini. By Vircrnta Oxcort. New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1930. 
Pp. viii + 152. 

) It is an interesting story and is well suited for supplementary reading in the inter- 

mediate grades. N. F. 


, Commercial Teaching Problems. By Pau S. Lomax. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1928. Pp. vii + 200 

A textbook for the teaching of commercial subjects, interpreting its problems in the 

; light of modern educational theories. E. M. 


High School Geography. Revised by Ray H. Wurrseck. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929. Pp. x + 574. 
This is a revision of a well known and much used high school text. Its author is a 
man of wide experience as a teacher and as a traveler. He is thoroughly conversant with 
the needs of high school pupils. 


Personality Adjustments of School Children. By CaroLine B. Zacury. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xiii + 306. 

This is a case book involving detailed studies of a few problem children by a psycholo- 
gist who has had considerable experience in this field. The book is not written for 
specialists but especially for teachers, all of whom have cases of maladjustment with 
which to deal. Two chapters deal with the Elements of Personality and Their Develop- 
ments, and Personality Adjustment and The School, respectively. Case study books 
often involve a degree of needless repetition, and a lack of validation of the interpreta- 
tions which are usually given. The latter shortcoming is practically unavoidable in the 
present stage of our knowledge. Dr. Zachry’s book is not free from weaknesses of this 
kind, and one is surprised at omissions of reference to leading contributions made by 
other excellent studies by different authorities. These omissions are probably due to 
the elementary and practical nature of the book. vie 
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Adaptability to New Situations. By Sam_R. Laycock (University of Saskatchewan). 

Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1929. Pp. xi + 170. . 

The problems of this study grew out of work with Spearman in London. “Adapt- 
ability” as here used is limited to intentional adaptation by humans. Various problem 
situations, of a qualitative nature in the main, were devised to study inference in children 
both without and later with certain relevant training. Over 2,600 children, mostly of 
ages between 11 and 13 years, were used as subjects. These subjects were also given 
certain (Spearman) intelligence tests and were individually interviewed. Results show 
a surprising lack of ability to make inferences in problem-situations, and even to infer 
from certain training exercises if significant relations are not emphasized and the children 
are not asked in advance to look for aids toward the solution of the problems already 
before them. The more intelligent children somewhat excelled the duller ones. Results 


as to manner of inferences are unfortunately stated in terms of a particular point of 
view, which greatly minimizes their value. 7 A 


Rural Community Organization. By Mito L. WurrraKer. De Kalb, Illinois, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, 1929. 

_Mr. Whittaker attempts to show the effects of rural community organization upon the 
life of the community by a comparative study of two country communities in northern 
Illinois. His data fail to make it clear whether the differences in the conditions described 
account for the community organization in one place and not in the other or whether the 
community organization accounts for the differences described. 


Report of the Survey of Certain Aspects of the School System of Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County. By Grorce D. Strayer and N. L. Encrenarpt. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. Pp. viii + 103. 

An excellent example of the application of modern technique to city school building 
needs. A detailed analysis of schoolhouse needs with the carefully prepared fifteen year 
rogram is presented for Chattanooga. The building needs of the remainder of Ham- 

ilton County and for administrative reorganization are treated briefly. F. P. B. 
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Syllabus on Vocational Guidance. By Vert T. Teeter. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1928. Pp. xiv + 217. 


Regardless of whether or not the major emphasis in a vocational guidance program in 
schools should be placed on the giving of occupational information in classes, this method 
is frequently used. Where such courses are presented, a well-organized and compre- 
hensive syllabus, such as this, is certainly to be commended. 

The book is designed especially for high school classes. In the words of the author, the 
course “. . . is not intended to lessen the initiative of the teacher, but to outline the 
work and to offer beneficial suggestions for presentation. It is not intended to bend 
the student in any given direction but to arouse and stimulate interest and to prevent 


an unwise early choice.” 


_ The syllabus is divided into three parts,—educational guidance, the study of occupa- 
tions, and general matters such as securing a position and how to insure success in 


one’s work. 


Both teachers and students of courses in guidance should find the bibliography for 
general related information, as well as for a large variety of specific occupations, of 


especial value. 


Posture Chart. By Tue American Seatinc Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


This chart, furnished free on re 


quest, by the American Seating Company, should 
N. F. 


prove helpful in securing correct posture by the children. 


A Critical Analysis of Principles of Teaching as a Basic Course in Teacher Training 
Curricula. By S. A. Krust. Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers. Pp. 
viii + 168. Peabody Contribution Number 63. 

In this study Doctor Kruse analyzes clearly and compactly the movements in educa- 
tional history which have made of Principles of Teaching a basic unit in the curriculum 
for the training of teachers. This analysis he carries into an evaluation of the various 
elements of the course in terms of current pedagogical thought. The style of writing 


and the method of organization carry the mark of sound scholarship. 


Children Learn 
Civie Ideals 


IN THE 
CITIZENSHIP READERS 


A series of basic readers for the eight grades, 
with Pre-Primer and Primer, designed to 
build character and develop creative think- 
ing in the child. The vocabularies are scien- 
tifically graded. A Teachers Manual for 
the primary books has comprehension tests. 
Send for booklet with sample pages. 


From Pre-Primer through Book VIil 


PRE-PRIMER MAKERS OF AMERICA 

NOTABLE EVENTS IN 

City AND CouNTRY THE MAKING OF 

ScHooL Days AMERICA 

Goop CITIZENs’ AMERICAN GOVERN- 
CLuB MENT AND CITIZEN- 

TEAM WoRK SHIP 

Boys AND GIRLS TEACHERS MANUAL 
Out oF Doors PartsI and II 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
1249-57 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 


The 
Progressive Education Association 
announces an affiliation with the 
NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
Or LONDON 


announces an affiliation with the 


1. Subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TION and the NEW ERA, the two magazines 
reflecting the newer tendencies in education 
the world over. Published monthly during the 
school year. 

2. The professional services of both organizations, 
including assistance in solving home and school 
problems, school and teacher placement, bureaus 
of speakers, school visiting itineraries, school 
surveys, and vote in the annual conferences. 


Progressive Education Association, 

10 Jackson Place, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dept. C. Date. 

I wish to become a joint member of the Progres- 
sive Education Association and of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship. Enclosed is my check for $6.00. 
(If you are already a member of either organization, 
enclose check for $3.00.) 


Name 


Address. 


Are you going to Summer School? Send for 
circular on The Institute of Progressive Education, 
June 25 to August 6, at Vassar College. Check 
iedpieibiadibians .. Send for list of P. E. A. publications. 
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The Professional Education of Special Men Teachers of Physical Education in Prussia. 
By Frank L. OxtavexK. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. 


Pp. vi + 112. 
| A splendid study for use by teacher training institution administrators and builders 
of curricula in colleges. A. D. B. 


Series Lessons for Beginners in French. Part I and Part II. By Epcar Ewrnc Bran- 

pon. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1929. Pp. 114 and 69. 

Pure direct method material, in the style of Gouin. As there is no index, and no 
vocabulary, the “series” presented grow constantly more difficult to understand. M. L. S. 
The Future of Inter-Scholastic Athletics. By FrepertcK RaNp Rocers. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929. Pp. xvii + 137. 

! I strongly recommend Dr. Rogers’ book to all school and college administrators. It 
| contains a thorough study of the inter-scholastic athletic problem and is the best so far 
published. AS DB 

The Development of the United States. By Witson Porter SHortrince. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xi + 77 

A text book for high schools. Much emphasis is given to the influence of the frontier ; 
however, the social and economic phases are not neglected. The period since 1875 is 
somewhat slighted, especially the period since 1917. The organization, maps and illustra- 
tions are good. W. H. R. 
Physical Education in the Colleges of the United Lutheran Church in America. By 

Cart ScHorr. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. 

vii+ 101. (Contributions to educ. No. 579.) 
| English for Daily Use. By Enna L. Stertinc and Mrrtam E. Core. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1929. Pp. x + 288. 
| Designed to present the mechanics of English usage in ten units of work. Confusing 
terminology and inadequate correlation impair a good collection of drill material. L. H. 


Johnson’s Education Series Just What Is the Objective in 
tion 
p74 Junior Business Training? 
of Om Where Does the Emphasis Belong? 
In GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, b 
rot SUPERVISED Jones and Bertschi, the authors build hake 


ae STUDENT TE ACHING philosophy on the premise that 


All boys and girls are CONSUMERS 
and CITIZENS and that some of them 


ations, 


ArTHUR RayMonp will be paid WORKERS. 
school 
es. This book deals with the problems of ° 
the laboratory school and of teacher- General Business 
preparation in the United States. For Sci 
courses in training-school work and lence 
ogres- teacher-training, it will serve as a gives all the necessary training for jobs on 
Educa- the junior level of employment, and in ad- 
$6.00. basic text. It will also be of great aid dition, opens up the whole field of business 
ration, in the planning of many phases of for exploration and develops the subject 
state programs of teacher-training. in accordance with Junior High School ob- 
— $3.00 jectives. 
—— Write our poy office for examination 
iptive literature. 
‘ation, 553-4 CANDLER ANNEX, ATLANTA The Gregg Publishing Company 
i RICHMOND DALLAS CHICAGO New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Boston 


NEW YORE Toronto - London 


George Peabody College 


For Teachers 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1930 
First Term June 9-July 18 
Second Term July 19-August 27 


More than 50 instructors holding Ph.D. 
degrees teach courses during the Summer 
Quarter. This includes more than 15 Ph.D. 
specialists in Education, 8 Ph.D. specialists 
in English, and 7 Ph.D. specialists in History. 


Write the RECORDER for Catalog 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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